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Editorial Comment 


Art Commissions and City Planning 


We have not been hearing much about 
art commissions of late. We used to hear 
a great deal about the “city beautiful” and 
the opportunity of the cities in preserving 
their good appearance, but somehow during 
the last year or two the city planning pen 
dulum seems to have swung the other way 
ind we hardly dare speak of civic esthetics 
ibove a whisper, But whether it is out of 
fashion just now or not, we need the city 
heautiful and we need the art commission 
lor the city, no matter how mechanically) 
perfect it may be, can never inspire us to 
great patriotism and bursts of civic pride 
unless it appeals to the higher side of our 
nature. This the beautiful city does, and 
it is the art commission which has repeat- 
edly proved its usefulness as a watchdog 
for the good appearance of the city. 

May we not ask, however, why the city 
planning commissions, of which there are so 
many throughout the country, cannot look 
after the esthetic side, too, along with their 
other functions? The answer is this: the 
great and permanent value of the work of 
a city planning commission lies in its abil 
ity to solve satisfactorily the economic and 
social questions which arise with regard to 
the development of the community The 
man of such type and caliber that he can 
do this satisfactorily is rarely the sort of 
man who is the best judge of the esthetic 
value of a work of art. So distinct are 
these points of view and so clearly defined 
that in practice there is very little possibil- 
ity of overlapping or conflict between the 
fields of city planning and art commission 


wi irk 


essenti: 


Che municipal art commissi 


il to round out the work of the 


planning commission, 


How to appoint an art commission 


( 


“if 


what 


its composition should be and what duties 


and powers it should have are big p1 


Fortunately, however, there are in « 
ence art commissions with a_ sufh 

long experience to afford by compa 
quite definite conclusions as to the best 
tion of these problems. In that conne 
a pamphlet just issued by the Confer: 

Art Commissions is 1 t wortl 


Upon the invitation of the Art 
sion of the City of 


nine c 


ity, two state 


New York, 1 embers 


nad 


and one nati 


commission, and delegates from seve1 


met for conference 


lhe subjects 


briefly 


IQ13 


ing of 


Brunn 


il 


discussed were mel 


l New York la 
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\ committee 


was appoints d col 


Messrs. John B. Pyne, Arnold 
er, Andrew Wright Crawford, Ja 
G. Cutler, and Frederick Law Olmst« 





draft acts to establish an art co 

in a city of the first class and in on 
second class, and an act to establish a 
art commission. The members of the 
mittee have sifted the experience of 


existing commissions and have eml 


in model forms for 


commission, the best working princip 


all. 


With regard to the composition of an ¢ 


comm 
seven 


ission, they r 
members in 


r 


4 


commend that thet 


‘ities of the first 


1 
“lass 


( 


and five members in state or second class 


cities, 


and that the 


mayor or gover! 


{11 


as 
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the case may be, shall always be a member, 
ex-officio Chey recommend that approxl- 
mately one-half of the members of the com 
mission be artists—that is, architects, land 
scape architects, painters or sculptors—and 
that the other half be laymen 
ommend that the artist members be ap- 


Chey rec 


pointed from lists submitted by the leading 
architectural and art organizations of the 
city or state, and that lay members be ap 
pointed from lists submitted from such or 
ganizations as the chamber of commerce, 
the public libraries, and the colleges It is 
1e commis 
sion should be composed of laymen, partly 


l 
wholly desirable that part of tl 


to keep the artist members down to earth, 
and partly to give the findings of the art 
commission more standing in the commun 
ity. And as we find that it is recommended 
that the city commissions be given a veto 
power, the lay members of the commission 
will be most useful in protecting property 
rights. It is also suggested that where any 
decision concerns a city department, the 
head of that department shall sit ex-officio 
with the commission. This means that the 
commission will have a chance to thor- 
oughly understand the point of view of the 
department which has the particular matter 
in charge 

lhe field of work of the art commission, 
as suggested in the report, covers jurisdic- 
tion over all works of art on public prop 
erty. The term “works of art” is defined 
to include all “paintings, mural decorations, 
stained glass, statues, bas-reliefs, tablets, 
sculpture, monuments, fountains, arches 
and other structures of permanent char- 
acter intended for ornament or commemo- 
ration,” and it is provided that no such 
work of art shall become the property of 
a city or state until its design and location 
shall first be submitted to and approved by 
the commission. In addition, the report 
recommends that art commissions have 
similar powers with regard to passing upon 
the designs of “buildings, bridges, ap- 
proaches, gates, fences, lamps, or other 
structures erected on city land,” and with 
respect to the “lines, grades, plotting and 
designs of public parks, streets, avenues, 


ways, and grounds,” and also with respect 
to “arches, bridges, and structures and ap 
proaches which are the property of any 
corporation or individual or which extend 


over city property.” At first thought these 
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seem like pretty broad powers and ones 
which are likely to overlap those of the 
city planning commission, but we find that 
the proponents of this model act state very 
clearly that the function of an art commis 
sion should be judicial and critical only 
and that other city bodies should originate 

It is recommended that a city art com 
mission have an actual veto power, but that 
a state commission be given only a power of 
recommending. The committee points out 
strongly that it is much better to have an 
art commission with only advisory powers 
rather than to have none at all, but that 
such a commission will have no assured 
standing in the community and cannot come 
up to its best possibilities of usefulness un 
less it has an actual veto power. And fur 
ther than this, it is strongly urged that an 
art commission have a continuing power 
that is to say, that it should pass not only 
on the designs for a work of art, but should 
also have the power to hold up the final 
payment of the contractor provided the 
work of art be not carried out in accord 
ance with the intent of the original design 

he committee further recommends that 
the art commission become the custodian of 
all works of art owned by the city, and 
shall have sole charge of the care and 
preservation thereof. 

Every city needs an art commission, for 
the art commission has proved itself the 
one best organ for controlling the develop 
ment of the appearance of a city in a per 
manently satisfactory manner. And one of 
the best features about it is that an art 
commission, whose members always serve 
without pay, entails very little expense on 
the city—an expense which is, indeed, quite 
negligible in proportion to the value of its 
services. To appreciate the usefulness of 
art commissions, we have only to study the 
photographs which the various art com- 
missions can show of the first designs 
which have been submitted to them, and of 
the works of art as actually carried out as 
a result of their criticism. Perhaps the 
greatest usefulness of the art commission 
lies in the fact that where it has placed 
civic art on a high plane it has so inspired 
individuals in the improvement of their 
own property that there has been a notice 
able improvement in the appearance of the 
whole city. 

Georce B. Forp. 
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THE WILLIAM I DICKINSON 


IGH SCHOO] a)! TIERS 


A High School That Trains the Hand as 
Well as the Mind 


By Henry Snyder 


Superintendent of Schools, Jersey City, N. J 


HE Wilham L Dickinson High 
School of Jersey City stands on thi 
brow of Bergen Hill, on a plot ten 

and a quarter acres in area, which fut 
wishes an attractive setting for the impos 
ing building and, at the same time, serves 
aS a spacious park for the people of the city 
he school towers above Jersey City and 
the rest of Hudson County, and overlooks 
the Hudson River, Manhattan Island, 
Prooklyn, New York Bay, Staten Island 
and, through the Narrows, the ocean lb¢ 
yond. To quote Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
whose description of this extensive outlook, 
viewed from a point not far from the 
school, is still appropriate, though written 
many years ago: 
Tall spire and glittering roof and battleme: 
And banners floating in the sunny air, 
\nd white sails o’er the calm blue waters bent 
Green isle and circling shores are blende 
there 
In wild reality. When life is old, 
\nd many a scene forgot, the heart will h 
Its memory of this; nor lives there on 
Whose infant breath was drawn, 
hood’s days 
Of happiness were passed beneath that sun 


az 
( 1 that ay 

r 

Located within the Metropolit 
nd responsive to the education 

f the greatest commer: 
enter otf th new ) r 

iy oftered this s ( é 
nd comprehet S ( as he ros 
its windows 1s. attractive ’ 
Sive. Whether the ovys and g 
the general culture given gener 


secondary schools. or ce sire to fit 


selves for admission oO ollege 


rmal school, or preter commercl 


ustrial training, the school is pre 


atisfy their demands lf their 
not permit them to remain in th 
uring the customary four years 


ttractive and profitable special ) 
vite them to sta is long as 


[here are available to them not 


ricai institution, professional s 


usual academic studies, but commercial 


1 dustrial courses which are intensely 


tional. The pupils are not forced t 





however, 


which it 





in the afternoon and continu 


ed to the n the evening The purpose w: 
es are tlined for irse, to arouse the interest of citize1 
nts vi h answer ake then acquainted with the 
9 is t f the school and the educational opp 
ng sable tunities offered by it. During this sess 
v} " select the ordinary school program was I] 
1 10g vogl n every detail Che assembly, exer 
they at ilified t the gymnasium, the lunch period, the 1 
yme labor tations, the work in the laboratories 


aa 


~ 








frHE HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLED 
he hous vork shops, in the kitchens and th 
a ents ing rooms, were conducted as in the 
e that th S nary daily session he visitors were 
fulfil its hich 1s yy competent guides to all parts of tl 
dame g school and were invited to witness any ex 
ch the 7 ; sire ercises which specially appealed to the 
ves Che result was a —lasion of deey 
le ( inter terested and enthusiastic citizens s wo 
ember 5, 1913. Instead the city had never witnessed on any publ 
dedicatory exercises it ecasion. From the opening to the closin 
he ls to de the session the school was thronged wi 
school sess special isitors. An accurate estimate of the 
respect to the time during umber is impossible. The printing sh 
The sess egan at had prepared 8,000 copies of an illustrate 





nts adie. 
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THE ELEMENTARY MACHINE SHOP 


‘ular descriptive ot the school and its ery trving, because 
vork hese had all been distributed early inspection of many visitors 
the evening. It is quite certain that be expectation of interruption the 
veen 15,000 and 20,000 citizens visited the trance and exit It was re 
hool during the session. And yet no an ever, that the teachers ent 
ance caused by them was noticed the spirit of the occas 
he titude of teachers and pupils was ently unconscious of the outsiders 
ecially interesting and pleasing As was The attendance 
pect l. the work ot the teachers Was then usual, although 





eee 





see 








AT WORK IN THE FOUNDRY 





ny Ww refer t ibsent becaus« than usual. In their demeanor they emu 
the fear of « t sment tl te the example of the teachers an 


ned their customary composure 


I he school is the embodiment of a sin 
ng re effort to reach the highest modert 
nd must be regarded as a powertu 
} 1 force in the community Its 
es S tance has been established 
P 9 n of its practical value whicl 
e have corded it 





Marking City Streets 


HE subj. le stré milarly on both sides. The great p 


gard to the sign is that it tells from ar 
m whith it is viewed the street 





the opserver 1S ated and the 
() P - 
- ( the cross street at the intersecti 
g al rt st ts bring ed he wing signs should have lette: 
ne te les s that a per I an read t 
5 sizes tl ;' every direction.’ 
les of desigt ffere ( re On the following page are half-a-dozet 
nteresting at estive erent designs used in Washington, D. ( 
} oe are nted | hre f them combine the lighting stand 
| ’ 
| , Y ry% 
| | \ 
1 | J \ 
} Bu 
| AQ Ss AT 
—s d 4 ) ¢ a | 
—1#8i,— “| 
AN sh EDD 
) ye ss? Ri flee ~ 
Sp > 
; r{] | pO Shox We I 
phe ose my “LS: 
4)3 
we ) > 
hgh Cc ¥ 
HE SbIU Jot dt 
A 
Wd 
rich, consulting engineer, of New York. ard and-the name sign, and one is a triple 
City, who writes t E AMERICAN CITY gombination which includes a support for 
—— on trolley wires, All differ in the style of the 
sket s of street sis new f ; name signs 
signate sing] he names ot Dot! \ page of views from four different 
a me cS eae ties follows, showing considerable variety 
: e ge enon i. a, ok oe »f design in standard, lighting fixture and 
wing, or to tl mt rossed signs witt the placing of the name. 
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| The Management of Playgrounds in Public 
: Parks* 


A Difficult Problem—Three Suggested Solutions 
By Edward B. DeGroot 


General Secretary, Playground Association of Chicago 


HE management of the play areas and The probl of vet 
facilities described in the previous recreation facilities concerns the lar 
article is of great importance It is chiefly, but, to some deere ats 

these playgrounds that there has been a “erns all cities of whatever sj h; 
emand for a change from custodial to lic park departments or boards. One of the 
ined management. he problems of first questions in general anag uF 


di 


inagement here are: inspection and care that of organization and per 


tani ain termnantitliitcn © 
y 


apparatus, sanitation, handling oO! 


ak Mame AE wee Of the: facilities. disch What Makes the Problem Difficult 





ne, practical plans concerning use of plays lhe larger the in pop 
; games and many other activities, adequate yreater the need of and demand for 
. re of those who receive injuries, and the grounds lhe large r the city in po 
a ereat field of social, educational and civic other things being equal, the large 
relationship of the playground to the neigh department; if not in area of parks, the 
\orhood which it serves in extent and diversity of park servic: 
Obviously, these playgrounds should b vork lhe greater the city in 
entrusted only to the management of in ind land values, the greater the resour 
té lligent and trained people At least one income and expen liture for par irposes 
an and one woman will be needed to man \gain, the larger the city, the greater the 
age the playgrounds described above \ cle number of social, civic and refor org 
late Management here becomes complex fations, urging, criticising and praising 
because of the rapidly changing conditions park board or department for the things 
to be met in the handling of people of all has or has not done to advance the 
iges in their pursuit of play and pleasure ground idea as a matter of first import 
among many recreation facilities in small in park development 
areas lhe manifold possibilities in the hese conditions present two alterna 
odern playground for intellectual, social to the park dep-rtment or board: eithet 
nd physical recreation require an elastic. carry on an unholy war to keep the 
scheme of management in the hands of per ground idea down, out or under, or to 
sons of judgment, knowledge of the needs -ept it with open arms and proceed with 
of people and sufficient vision to see conse- development in a manner commensurate 
1ences of right or questionable uses of with the social needs of the cit he 
facilities. sources at hand and the possibilities 
lhe men and women employed for play volved. Pursuit of the latter cours« 
‘ ground service, therefore, should not be re the introduction of a maze of new probl 
j garded as mere instructors, play bosses, or in planning, equipping and managing thx 
leaders of games, but rather as thoughtful new work hese problems are so n 
managers, interpreters of child and ado numerous and without precedent in thei 
lescent life, chemists of human desires, and solution that the employment of a sp 
% captains of the marching legions of young vorker to head up and carry through the 
folks on the way to a square-deal citizen vork seems inevitable The “supervisor 
ship. For where else will this much talked manager,” “director” or “superintendent 
of square deal spring, if not from the play of playgrounds” is, therefore, added to the 
sround? Plant and nurture it here and operating force of the park org inizati 
later it will stand the test. The nature of this man’s wor oo! 
te i a ee, Ba rings him into the public eye through tl 
J iry i Fror n address give t the last ress or personal contact with | go 
paar oe: AN Sas ; vens and organizations interested in his 
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or He is led upon to furnish mate 
ial to the press nake speeche S Detore or 
ganized dies and participate in city-wide 
scuss é recreation problems 
) I te hat nada precise oft | 
i 
e is ¢ t 1 in the organization 
he beco way, superior to and 
) ersh he 1 4 irdene he Cad 
| keeper, the engineer and the nt 
ni | even Sse¢ 0 ver 
shad his superintendent in relations with 
the superintendent's superiors and a certain 
ortio tne gener! yublic 
It is 1 gp ys that “if this fel 
w t Ss | te ed strictly t his 
job, didn’t lose his head, overshoot his mark 
ind swell with importance,” there would be 
no serious lestions concerning organiza 
i erso!l lhe increasing devel 
opment of playgt 1 recre Ol 
ties of intricate naturé vark systems 
tf need of h o g en tot ] roe 
f and “stay with this work’ suggests that 
superinte ¢ S give this tter frank 
ssion and ¢ est effort t so] 
n ¢ the pt ( involve that sh it 
mce preserve the lignity of the p rk supe! 
intendent and enable the playground man 
to fill his functior In my judgment, based 
ipon actual experience and studied obser 
tion, there t three ract sol 
ns of this pr | I rec the I their 
yplication to the si le-to-complex, small 
ia terwe cuehemnn 
Three Plans 
Plan \): Appoint a high-gr eader 
or director of pl tivities in each the 
playgrounds or centers of directed recrea- 
tion work, and let the superintendent treat 
lirectly with each one of these leaders as 
he would treat with a foreman or gang boss. 


lanning, equipment and 
management as landscape and architectural 
work are now handled, by the employment, 
regularly or at intervals, of a playground 
expert comparable with the consulting 

The con 
sulting playground expert could assist the 
superintendent with plans, specifications, 


architect or landscape vardener 


selection and care of facilities and the right 
solution of problems of activities and man- 
agement. 

This plan of general management has 
l 


much to commend it in the smaller cities 


and park systems. In any park system it 


lends itself to the one-man power plan of 


organization and management. It may or 
may not be an economical plan, but it may 
at least be made an effective plan without 
listurbing present customs and traditions in 
park management. 
Plan (B): Create a department or divi 
sion of playgrounds and recreation centers 
place a high-grade playground expert 
is head of this division or department, As 
sign to him the handling of all problems of 
the park system concerning the planning 
juipment and management of all active, 
organized and directed recreation activities 
and facilities. This plan finds its counter 


part not only in up-to-date park systems 
themselves, but in many business, school 
nd railroad organizations. 

[he thing to be said against this plan is 
that it brings a department with inherent 
opular qualities into emulation, if not 
strife, with other departments not so popu 
lar, or not having an opportunity to parade 
in public on equal footing with the new de 
partments. Under these conditions, there is 
likely to be a development of contempt for 
the playground idea and workers. The law 
of supply and demand which so largely gov 
erns wages has thus far given playground 
vorkers a comparatively higher rating than 
ll! old-line park workers, and this in turn 
is likely to develop the feeling of hatred 
which springs from the measurement of 
vages as an index of favor, power and in 
luence. There are many other reasons 
vhich might be advanced to suggest that 


‘ - 


hile the departmental system of manage 
nent is generally favored in large park sys- 
tems, it may not fit the needs of the hour 
is well as one of the other two plans herein 
set forth. 

I submit the third plan with considerable 
fear of being misunderstood. But if the 
function of my paper is to stimulate thought 
concerning the problems of to-morrow as 
well as to discuss difficulties of to-day, and 
unless we are to regard park groups as 
static in function and organization, I may 
at least hope to escape censure. 

Plan (C): Select a high-grade versatile 
and experienced playground expert and ap- 
point him with the title of assistant super- 
intendent. Let him be a codrdinate power 
with the superintendent in all that pertains 
to the planning, equipment and management 
of active recreation facilities throughout 
the park system. 
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Park work in the operating department 


lls into two major divisions—physical dé 
elopment and upkeep on one hand, and the 


encouragement, interpretation, restrainin; 


nd guiding of people in the use of park 

facilities on the cther hand. Each of these 
isions will be subdivided according 

the extent of the field of operation Park 


superintendents, like playground experts 


doctors, explorers and aeroplanes, hav: 
their limitations Che drift in odern 
dle velopment and oper tion 1s like th 
ft in modern agriculture—toward inte 
sive use of every acre of groun his 
urn, spells increasing active recreatior 
ises oO! parks of whatever character 
the development of new kinds of parks 
[he great need of the park superintenden 
in this hour of amazing new demands is 


coordinate head who shall relieve hi 
any perplexing human problems, the right 
solution of which means a_ progress 
ready, responsive and truly serviceabl 
system as contrasted with a system 50 
cent efhcient, halting and held behit 
rather than out in front of the peopl 


Working with Human Material 

lhe claim that the engineer, constructio1 
man, maintenance chief or gardener should 
ve the coordinate head of the superinten 
dent is based upon mere custom and not in 
the logic of the present situation. The ser 
vice of these men is indispensable and often 
eyond barter, but it has to do with the 
preliminary and not the final function o 
the park. The processes of the engineer 
construction foreman, maintenance chief 
and gardener are governed by mathematics 
mechanical arts, inanimate materials and 
the definitely classified habits of plants 
lhe man who deals with the people in theit 
pursuits of recreation upon or with park 
facilities has the ever changing moods 
racial habits, moral attitude and other per 
sonal equations of groups of people of all 
ages to cope with. He, more than the other 
workers in the operating department, needs 
close relationship with, and the codrdinat 
power of, the superintendent. It is pet 
fectly true that the engineer, constructi 
man, maintenance chief and gardener bass 
their work upon the needs of the peopl 
the use of the park. But the efforts of thes« 
experts have left our parks, apart from ex 
cellent artistic and architectural expression, 
with much to be done in real human service. 





rue Functions of 





naking slaves of another group. 
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t eights tion will be found in the 
n hich our people spend their leisure h 
\ g net » the When park superintendents put these 
S es il tors of ascending civilization together, th 
here ll readily see the virtue, worthy worl 
( ‘ triotism which is theirs in giving mo 
1 nd recreation roblems the best 
eas es reatment 
* 
. 
. . le 
Publicity in Health Work * 
7 
How to Employ the Principles of Modern Advertising for the 
Protection of the Community 
By J. Scott MacNutt 
th ire too apt to consider pul { S 
healt rry ot ns t, s tivity of slight technique and sure eff« 
ss extensive We have not made the acquaintance of tl 
o ) S the esso! Still, we can take consolati 
es for sanitary educati eg ire n reminding ourselves that after all it is 
e and the school. Or those 1 not wholly a discredit that we are untfa 
Ol eep al found: iliar with a specialty not our own lhe 
ms neces the hygier velfare too, we can readily appropriate somefhing 
the natior ut the education there »f the advertiser's technique 
many cases have been it te, and 
naps ee, ceieinten Teitiiinn dele Principles of Profitable Publicity 
‘ } ties should at the pres he uses of all modes of publicity at 
7 ‘ty worl th the governed by a body of related psychological ; 
nse « ‘ n ‘ re rinciples susceptible of study and proo! 
ntl oiday the art of the 1 i Let e us Ss an llustration ot thes« 
either for s own perso! safety oster (originated by the State Board 
the facilitation of administratiot Health of Florida) dealing with the fl 
“Ss ‘ ertising ' lici nuisance which has become widely and 
ssmnie ane Con yrably known.” lo recall it to mind 
' , s used to think so until eed only mention the caption, “From Flies 
( es « 1] nd Filth to Food and Fever,” surmounting a 
inpsvchological, and rinted description of the habits of the } 
there , e. schemes he nee house-fly, the text being surrounded by : 
ke sk e college professor who vide pictorial border in which flies are seer ‘ 
suggest of psychological th« eling in swarms from manure pile an : 
Sut advertising has now become an privy vault to babv’s bottle and family | 
ed sciences ose same college pro table his poster illustrates clearly th 
essors re y its text hoo!) n th three main principles of publicity 
tte ' methods we healt] I by its simple, striking, alliterativ 
neers § ew exce Ss vine 
the } S ) S ¢ ‘ . \\ x e is chose Se ft 
S widely know Ort s t may be f 
nnection the poster s y the ( : 
lepartmet f Health and publis as cart 
N \ \ ts weekly bull is well as 
ane " : ‘ oa os ncarit will we ’ 
, ' examination 
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From FLIES and FILTH} 
to FOOD and FEVER 
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FLIES. 


Eliminate flies from Asbury Park. 

Keep your place clean and free from 
any accumulation of refuse, garbage, 
stable manure, or filth of any kind, and 
thus prevent the breeding of flies. 

Flies breed in horse manure, decaying 
vegetables, garbage, and other refuse 
accumulations. 

The most effectual way to combat the 
fly is to destroy its breeding place. 

It does little good to swat the fly if 
the breeding place still exists, there- 
fore, attack the fly at its vital point, 
namely, its breeding place. 

Keep stable manure removed at least 
once every seven days, keep garbage 
cans clean and well covered, do not per- 
mit filth, or decaying accumulations of 
any kinds, upon your property, and if 
any such condition exists on your 
neighbor’s property promptly notify the 
Board of Health. 

Flies carry the infection of disease on 
their feet and wings and deposit it 
upon food and in addition to being car- 
riers of disease bacteria they are an 
annoying and filthy pest. 


MOSQUITOES. 

Keep Asbury Park free from mos- 
quitoes. 

There are no natural breeding places 
for mosquitoes in the City of Asbury 
Park. 

If receptacles such as tin cans, rain- 
water barrels, or other vessels that hold 
water, are permitted to accumulate on 
private property artificial breeding 
places are created. 

Do not permit any water to remain 
on your property in which mosquito 
larvae may breed and Asbury Park will 
be free from mosquitoes, excepting 
those which are blown in from places 
where they breed outside of the City 
limits. 

By order of the Board of Health of 

Asbury Park, N. J. 
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caption and unusual “make-up” of text and 
picture, it attracts attention, 
Second, by its clear and vivid presenta 


by word. ota 


tion, both by picture and 
public health danger, it makes a lasting im 
pre SSton. 

Third, by stimulating the imagination 
and feelings as to the dangers to health 
from the habits of the fly, it creates a desire 
to act—to do away at once and forever with 


this odious insect 


Gaining and Holding Public Attention 

Success in gaining attention, to begin 
with, depends upon the strong ingrained 
trait of curiosity. It is the novel, even to 
the point of the ridiculous or the grotesque, 
that human nature seeks. This part of the 
problem is by far the easiest to solve, 
though there is unlimited scope for skill in 
making old principles appear fresh and 
new. The epigrammatic “healthgrams” of 
the Chicago Department of Health exem- 
plify such skill 

lo gain attention, then, is not difficult, 
but to hold it and produce a lasting impres 
sion isa different matter. Clearness is a 
sine qua non; and it is upon this very first 
rock in publicity that the sanitarian some- 
times founders. He is a scientific man, and 
science speaks in a jargon of its own. For 
purposes of convenience it uses a condensed 
technical language teeming with terms 
which are all too familiar to those who live 
by them, but which are incomprehensible to 
the man in the street. They must be trans 
lated: words common must take the places 
of words uncommon, and plain, blunt An- 
glo-Saxon must be substituted for words of 
Latin origin. Compare in their effect upon 
the ‘plain laboring man, just able to spell 
out words, the parallel phrases “Expecto- 
ration is Prohibited” and “Do Not Spit.” 

With clearness must be reckoned sim 
plicity, both in ideas and in language. The 
more popular the matter the fewer ideas 
can be introduced; a single point is often 
enough. At any rate, the whole should be 
held together by one main idea. As to ex- 
pression, idle words have no place in a 
statement where every word must work to 
the point of overstrain. The scientifically 
trained man has to resist the desire to ex- 
plain with great exactitude and must let 
much go by inference. The “Flies and 
Filth” poster is not in this respect a model, 
for it would gain by condensation in the 


reading matter. Publicity rarely allows of 
details. Even the highly educated and 
rapid reader will not stop to peruse a circu 
ar or poster of more than, say, a hundred 
words on the same subject, much less carry 
away the sense of it all. “Swat the Fly, 
though not a shining example of doctrine, 
is an admirable specimen of the epigram 
that roots itself in the minds of thousands. 

lhe sanitarian has another difficulty to 
contend with in his tendency to miss the 
concrete, Public health science, though 
aiming at definite effects in a concrete 
world, nevertheless deals largely in things 
which require of the untrained mind con 
siderable effort for visualization. A micro 
scopic organism may be something pretty 
concrete to a bacteriologist who deals with 
it daily, microscopically or otherwise, but 
the layman’s effort to visualize his descrip 
tions has resulted in the-grotesque microbe 
of the comic supplement. 

The strongest effect will be produced 
when the. new idex to be inculcated is 
closely linked with an old idea already 
deeply rooted in the mind. The “Flies and 
Fifth” poster, for example, forms a new set 
of associations between the unfortunately 
familiar manure pile, etc., and the equally 
familiar baby’s bottle and dinner table, 
based upon the insanitary connection “so 
vividly impressed. 


Getting Public Action 

Che last and most difficult problem of the 
Sanitarian in publicity is to create a desire 
to act in accordance with the principles set 
forth—in a word, force. It is to this ulti 
mate object that he has been leading up. 
Knowledge not used is knowledge valueless. 
Obviously, deep-rooted instincts should, if 
possible, be appealed to, and fortunately 
self-protection and solicitude for family 
and kin are such instincts. But there is a 
nobler instinct which should also be made 
a motive: the community feeling which in 
its highest transformation is charity for 
neighbors. The perfect result will have 
been achieved when the citizen acts wholly 
upon this motive, but it must be remem 
bered that self-protection is the stronger. 
Personal or civic pride may also be effect- 
ively invoked. The problem in any case is 
to make the citizen feel that it is “up to 
him.” It is he who composes “the public.” 

A word as to sensationalism. Why let 
the forces of evil and untruth create most 
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of the “sensations,” thereby debasing a 
good word and_ utilizing psychological 
forces of the greatest potency? Pasteur’s 
threatened annihilation of all the germs on 
the earth, put forth as it was by a master 
mind of science, should have created one of 
the greatest sensations in history. Yet we 
do not hear of its having been cried through 
the streets of Paris, but merely as an aca- 
demic quotation only recently heard out 
side of laboratories. By all means let us 
have sensations in publicity—but tempered 
by accuracy and-proportion! And let us 
make the remedy as impressive as the evil 

The details of publicity campaigns, the 
application of various modes of publicity 
and their relative values, will depend not 
only upon general principles, but also upon 
local conditions. [t will readily be ad 

itted, I believe, that the first specific 
duty of the health officer in this field is 
iaintain, through carefully edited state- 


ments and through interviews, a good 
press service After that the various 
other means—bulletins, circulars, and other 
forms of literature, lectures, exhibits, and 


motion pictures—should fall into thei: 


proper places 


The Power of Good Health Administration 


[here remains, however, one inclusive 
means of popular education touching all 


classes of citizens, the ignorant and the 
educated, the willing and the unwilling, 
which deserves special mention because in 
the long run the most thoroughly effective 


in the power of the public health authori 


I 


ties. That is a good administration. The 
acts of such an administration § shine 


through the press, every regulation en 


acted and enforced is a great public lesson, 


and every inspector and every nurse will 
be an instructor teaching with authority 
his is a fortunate fact, for, after all. ef 
ficient administration is the sum-total object 
of the public health official Thus through 
publicity it reacts beneficially upon itself 
(sood work made public, with the auxiliary 


influence of other modes of publicity, 


should result in the f 


a lequate support « 
administration through legislation, funds 


and public co6peration 





Fighting Malaria 


HE South African Anti-Malarial As 
sociation, whose headquarters are in 
Johannesburg, exists for the purpose 

of spreading information about the cause of 
malaria and methods of preventing it, and 
by so doing to open up to settlement many 
fine stretches_of country practically neg- 
lected for European occupation on account 
of periodical visitations of malaria. 

lhe Association establishes local and af- 
filiated associations in such districts to fa- 
cilitate the distribution of literature and to 
promote local and personal interest in ma- 
laria-prevention. Three of the pamphlets 
used in this work have claimed our interest: 
“Malarial Fever: How it is Caused and 
How it may be Prevented,” by Major Ron- 
ald Ross; “The: Prevention of Malaria in 
the Northern Transvaal,” by Henry L. Gor- 
don, M. D., and “How to Form and Carry 
on Local Anti-Malarial Associations.” 

The last-named pamphlet gives an in 
teresting plan of operations for a newly 
formed Anti-Malarial Association, which 


in South Africa 


includes the following ideas, set forth with 


clever comment 


(1) Secure the cooperation of the local 
paper. (“We know one district paper which 
is now an authority on mosquitoes and very 
proud of it. The proprietor is mentioned in a 
standard work on malaria, and his happiness 
is complete.” ) 

(2) Form a little bit of a library (“The 


Prevention of Malaria,” Ross, and “Mos 
quito or Man,” by Boyce, are s 
(3) Form a ladies’ section. (“ 
interested, and when their 
oughly aroused things will ge ) 

4. Approach the local authorities—tactfully 
(“They can do wonders—by draining and 
cleaning. They can promulgate by-laws for 
the prevention of insect-borne diseases. They 
can do practical things. If they are not amen 
able, approach them through their wives.” ) 

(5) Suggest to the licensing court to require 
hotelkeepers in malarial areas to mosquito 
proof their premises 

(6) Insist upon the subject being taught to 
the children in the schools. (There is a school 
primer called “The Anophelin ali 


4 
ard works. ) 
will get 





Mrs. R. C. Dauglish, specially written for the 
South African Anti-Malarial Association. “The 


School Board should not need much worrying 
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DANG 
~ MOSQUI OES. 


MOSQUITOES AND DISEASE. 


T has been proved beyond all dowbt that Mosquitoes are alone responsible for the 

of Malaria, Dengue Fever, and Yellow Fever. These Fevers are transmitted from person te 
person by certain species of Mosquitoes: Malaria by the species called Apophelines, Dengue Fever 
by the Culex, and Yellow Fever by the Stegomyta Moreover, the experiments that have been 
carried out in South Africs concerning the transmission of Horse-sickness ip Horses and Mules 
and Bloe-tongue in Sheep, point conclusively te the fact that these diseases are also carried 
by Mosqattoes 

Apart from being & consiant menace to health Mosquitoes are s source of grest annoyance, 
and their extermination is called for im the interests of personal comfort. 








Destroy all Mosquitoes without distinction, and all 





these Mosquito- borne Diseases will be eradicated. 





HOW TO DESTROY MOSQUITOES 














Maye " +0 Bete, pote, tine whereve 
ie wanding © Destroy thew breeding places and you destroy the mosquitoes 
' ° - Brin ~e = owt 
dive, © we where waster le it ~ t ~~ 
« e ‘ eninge of cisterns, © 
(NOTE. The mesh o A larger mesh than 16 to the inch may 
witoes, ~hilet « amaller mesh than 18 to 
the unc or or bronze netting, although 
more expensive at furet cost than ordinary painted or gelvanized iron netting, « 
recommended as beug much more durable, and cheaper in the end) 
ughe 
- ‘ 
Menyuhos ’ 
” ise 
et ~ stall a 
HOW TO PROTECT AGAINST THE BITES OF MOSQUITOES. 
Always slew : whether alee os no boune, b a the veld. The wet 
ord all th redeetieas arranged on tuy « of the tuattream — oot 
on - . he Seana bapa th a af Ant —~ net will 
~ ) 
% with © oye imeb) the windows, doors, sud all upenings in 
- - { — © " peed after suvew fee not shore regarding the proper mesh of 


PREVENTION OF MALARIA. 


South Africa we free 





eurve the follveing proce 


beth, with proper manqu b 





hie  oaly by the bites of mosquitoes ‘thet oat is pote: im one 
person to another, and the chief danger of infection is at night 
laryer, eherover fow f more of the methods 


2 Destroy oll nenyait@e end momypite by une 


Five grains of quinine taken rogularly every 


yar: away from your own house, The majority 
the Guslaria parasite, aod meequiters after 





we ey Ube disease to you 


ung nen may « 
Write to the Secretary far further information or literature. 
Poveted of the Government Printing Works Preterta and 
Issued by the South African Anti-Ma!arial . Association, 
P.O. Box 2879, Johannesburg. 


Petrone WE the Right Hen Viecwwst Giedetene, GCM G ; te Right Mew Generel Lewis Botha 
Mow Presidente The Right Hom the East of Selbores, K.G. CCM B; the Countess of Selborne 
Chairman: Cagtain © A. Madge Seoretery WA) Cameron. 
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CARD FOR USE IN CAMPAIGNS 
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AGAINST MOSQUITOES 
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; ‘ hools t worry the ect ry c 
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R Is in the Civil Servi 
, . 
emovals in the Civil Service 
ie 
+} ‘ ‘ 
ne recent convention yt the \ € | 
tional Civil Service Reform Leag board | 
thers was submittec i pre nal t of th 
report ot the le igues special 0 ittes 1 ( | vO syst 
vals in the Civil Services With tl 
hority of the Council of the League. th Draft of a Plan for the Regulation of 
“> te nechisehed tn 4 : ° ms . —e . . —_ . 
t is published in the Januat ' Discipline in the Competitive Service 
700d Government, with the understand 
yx that it will be made the SIS ( ( 
by aco ttee which is to 
e League at its annual meeting at tl : 
)I4 é 
: he report ¢ ph Sizes he ( 
val eing an administrativ 
should be handled by an ad 
e body Judicial procedure ‘ 
and judicial presumption should | 


I 


place in it \ court must applv ful tenses | 


procedure to every case, 
has no choice but to sustain the appointi ; ‘ : ‘ 
fheer or to reinstate the employe. Wher: s penalties 
it has been found that removal was not jus rt rd, tine 
tified, it cannot do less than order the full : - o 5 
reinstatement of the accused, although 1 * , 3 
av believe he was to some extent at fault the servi iF ng tl 
ind deserved punishment I] 
Under court review of removals, the pos Freee & rs 7 2B 
4 ion of the head of department will be pit a5 : 
4 iable \ power to remove subject in ever ri ge under the 
case to review by a higher authorit vith 
the chance that the employe whom he has 3 7 
‘ charged and removed will be reinstate: ' s 
‘ against his will and become a sore spot of ged offender 
nsubordination in his department, is of no erior officer 
alue at all as a measure of maintainit 2 eee : 
discipline. Court review means the trial «oe: lereli 
of the head of the department as well the part of 
the removed employe, and under such cit erf h dt 
cumstances the ordinary head of depart ag ted 
ment cannot be expected to make removals Pe ee = * 


even in flagrant cases, 1 superior officer 
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e civil service commission, which shall 
he power to modify, increase or diminish 


he penalty recommended by the trial board, if 


provided that the action of the commis- 
in recommending removal from the ser 


ll be subject to the approval of the 
(or governor in state or head of de- 
rtment in Federal service -P who shall, in 
s discretion, have power to reduce the 


on taking cognizance of 
cation, the commission 
against whom the 
se is alleged without pay pending hearing 
etermination, but in no case for a longer 

than thirty days, and if the final deter- 
ition shall be that no offense has been 


ispension, Uy 
laint or specif 


suspend the person 








nitted, the officer or employe shall receive 
11] payment for the time he was under sus 
” lction Reviewable Only by Mandamus 
The action of the disciplinary board, the civil 
ervice mmission and the mayor in matters 

f inefficiency or discipline under this secti 
eviewable by the courts only on writ 
lamus, on the question whether the 
lure prescri ed | this section has in al 

ential respects been mplied with 





How Milwaukee Regulates the Sale of Milk - 


1 
9 ext hi 
c S t ci¢ t 
' Qt ce S re ‘ t he S¢ 
\ > ‘ | ‘ M iW | ACC s4 » 
e \¢ I Re er O10 It Vas rther 
n this « t such an é 
1 n e s iry es n 
r¢ l ept or sale lhe M 
r¢ nce ved in this s up 
the 1 i e % rt, pro es that 
rawn fre WSs outs of the 
sh e broug ) the ci ained 
( S ( les T yes unle s tl e\ be 
rke with gible stamp, ¢ or 1m 
rTeSS earing ime and ress OI 
e owner of tl ows, and unless such 
ywner shall, w n « vear fr he pas 
sagt the e, file in the office of 
the Co ss Health a certif ~ate 
luly licens eterinary surgeon or 
. other person give ithority by the State 
y Livestock Sanitary Board to make tuber- 


culin tests, stating that such cows have 


en found free from tuberculosis or other 
ontagious diseases. The certificate is re 
uired to give a number which has been 

inently attached to each cow and a 


description sufficient for identification, The 
certificate must be renewed annually and 


must show that the cows are free from 
tuberculosis or other contagious diseases. 
\nother clause of the ordinance provides 
that all milk not conforming to the require- 
ments of the ordinance shall, upon discov- 
ery thereof, be confiscated and immediately 
These regulations were, also, 
attacked in the Supreme Court on the 
ground that there was an unconstitutional 
discrimination against milk produced out 
side the city in favor of milk drawn from 
cows within the city, but the court held that 
the mere fact that a somewhat different 
kind of inspection is provided for the latter 
class of milk does not invalidate the ordi 
nance, sale of all milk, whether produced 
inside or outside the city limits, from sick 
ir diseased cows being prohibited under the 
same penalty. 


destroyed. 
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SCHOOL GARDEN ON ROOF OF ELIZABETH VMcCORMICK OPI All 


Using City Roofs for Public Health and 
Recreation 


By J. Harold Braddock 





UDGMENT of the quality of recreation eople from the northern countries, th 
must be based on three standards: r« ities of America are only now beginning 
creative, educational, moral. By a_ to follow the examples set by th eopl 

given form of recreation is a person better of the East in utilizing the roo yur 
fitted for his life work physically? Is he buildings for pleasure, recreat ust 
built up in quick thinking, initiative, self hold purposes, and eve yusiness ut 
control, ability to work with others? Is he such uses of roofs are certain to increase 
strengthened to be a clean, courageous, gen because of the growing density of 
erous citizen? tion, high land values, reduction of tre 
In the endeavor to answer these ques- outdoor space, monopoly of streets 
tions satisfactorily, the entire system of traffic, and decreasing tractivenes 
recreation, institutional and commercial, is streets and sidewalks in congested districts 
being made over; and coincident changes 
are taking place which, if not resultant The First Roof ‘Playgrounds 
from this movement, are closely bound up \s long ago as twenty-five years a 
with it. I refer to the use of roofs for playground was erected upon the b 
playgrounds, gardens, libraries, theaters of the Mission of the Immaculate Virs 
and a growing host of functions. in New York. Five years later the Boat 

Not that the use of roofs is new. In of Education, in its endeavor to pro 

formation dating back some four thousand adequate play ground for 1,700 childr 
years indicates a development of this idea an East Side schoel, erected a two-stor 
to a point not yet even considered feasible playground adjoining the school It 
for our modern structures. Yet because of began a series of roof playgrounds, the fir 
an abundance of open-air space on the of which were so little used that t S 
ground, climatic conditions, and the pres laid out tennis courts on them, but which 
ence of a population composed chiefly of later became veritable Meccas for the chil 
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THE ROOF OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN THE 
MANHATTAN 
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dren of the schools. Mothers with infants 


accompany many of the children to thes« ( 


jlayhouses, attracted from the heat and of gardens have been adopte 


noise and dust of the streets in some cases 
yy music provided for dancing All ot 
these school root playgrounds are covered 
with wire netting, usually supported by 
trusses. Thus a playground is provided at 
little additional cost, for the paved root 
surface, carrying of flues to one side, us« 
of vault lights instead of skylights, erec 
tion of additional stairways, wire netting 
and other construction is estimated at 70 
cents to $1 per square foot. 

During last summer an upper Fast Side 


school has been put to a practical and at 


aN Gere 139 


fire houses having been provided with the 


1 


luring the past twelve 


month lwo stvles 
covered garden twenty tee at 
the front of the 


level with the third floor and op 


rectly into the recreation rooms | 
stvle provides tor at uncovere ear 
also on a level with the thir 

across the rear of the hous \ccess 
gardens is had through glass door 

from the recreation rooms, at S n 
poles facilitating response to fire S 
\round these uncovered roof gat : 
parapets oT bri *k three feet high, in gel 
design resembliny those on the residence 
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ROOF OF A MODERN FIRI 
[ne men use these roofs for rest and re 
extreme right of picture 

tractive use. Every Thursday evening 
harp, violet and cornet, a slippery tile floor 
and a fresh river breeze have united to 
bring young people there for dancing upon 
the roof. The enterprise was under the 
direction of the Yorkville Social Centr: 
Committee, which met the expense of th 
dances from the dimes charged for admis 
sion. 

lhe public library, not to be outdone by 
the school authorities, has provided root 
gardens atop several branch buildings 
rents are erected, shrubbery and vines art 
planted, books are installed, and sub 
libraries thus established become an instan 
taneous success. 

In New York the firemen, too, have the 
advantages of roof gardens, fifteen new 





HOUSE IN NEW YORK 


of ancient Rome Part of the enclosure 


devoted to flowers and shrubs, part 


J 
f 
f 


ing and recreatio1 


juncts to the main living-roo 


Open-Air Treatment 


Roofs are also used pa ( 
social settlements hospitals ( 
tenements The roof-garden theater 


the outdoor restaurant are no longer nove 


ties, and it is the hotel which h ‘arric 
the use of roofs furthest Nowhere, how 
ever, is the roof garden so wel é S 

the city hospitals, and most large hospital 


now have wards on their roofs 
culosis roof camp is a later development 
which has spread until man ties boa 
of their camps In Chicago there hav 
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VIC ¢ OPEN-AIR SCHOOI ) HE ROOF OF THE IRENE KAUFMAN SETTLEMI I 
PITTSBURGH 





been the Elizabeth McCormiék open-air hundred feet of flower boxes were used. 
schools for pre-tuberculays gfid tuberculous’. In Pittsburgh a roof is used by the Civic 
children, and d last suntmer the “» Club. for a thorough-going open-air schéol 
; ormick ‘ Four has conducted a’) -Newark, N. J., is equipping numerous pub 
’f garden in which pupils might study lic schools with roof playgrounds. Thre: 
life Six large cold frames and two new grammar schools and one high school 











ru ENTIR ROOF OF THE CENTRAL COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH 
SCHOOL IN NEWARK, N. J., IS A PLAYGROUND 
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have roof playgrounds, and a high school 
and a normal school in process of con- 
struction, together with a grammar school 
ilready erected, are so built that the roofs 
may be converted into playgrounds 
Notwithstanding the advance of this 
utilitarian 
} 


movement, private roof gardens 


have been surprisingly slow in appearing 
They are simple to construct, easy of ac 
ess, and afford perfect privacy in a cool 
Nevertheless it is still 


a matter of comment that one resident of 


quiet, clean place. 


the upper West Side is carrying out his 
natural desire to have a garden on his roof, 


where he raises vegetables and old-fash 
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standing of the nee The plan of 

delphia citizen for turning the roof of th 
Philadelphia city hall int summer 

den may be taken as ot . ssion t 


or wide Se the 

rease in the nds o l ys 

is purpose \t t future the 
layground-gardet be 

rmories. For whi eny the 

mmmunitv o n1 ense open . 

proximating a city block, which might | 
used for outdoor drills, games 
entertainments, dances and gardet 
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REST HOUR AT THE FIRST ELIZABETH McCORMICK OPEN-AIR SCHOO! 


ioned flowers to his heart’s content. Here 
and there one sees a hammock swung under 
a Sleeping tent upon a roof; and others con 
tent themselves with boxes of golden glow, 
asters, geraniums, sweet peas, with a few 
porch rockers for the morning sewing, th« 
midday siesta, the afternoon tea, or th 
quiet of starlight. General use of the roofs 
of private houses in the larger cities is not 
yet here. 


The Roofs of the Future 


Theaters, restaurants, hotels, department 
stores, even churches, will meet the need 
for the utilization of their roofs; but the 
development of the roof garden and play 
ground must depend upon public under- 


Already it has been planned to extet 
the roof idea to a plavhouse of tl 
scraper type. But this skyscraper will hav 
no solid walls—only steel framework an 

ire netting to prevent accidents, S 
ing blinds to protect the building when 
storms arise. This means just as mucl 
outdoor air for each floor as though ever 
story were made into one great roof 
this playhouse of the future there will b: 
no stairs, merely inclined planes up which 
baby carriages canbe pushed from floor to 


floor to the very top without great exerti 
[here will be shower baths 
pools, kindergarten equ 
tion, play 
dens. 








ipment, a milk Sta 


apparatus, gymmnasia, and gar- 
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Shall Our Great Cities Be Made States? 


Answers Pro and Con to Questions on This Subject as Propounded 
in the January Number of THE AMERICAN CITY 


By Frederic C. Howe 

Director f the People’s Instit 
here is a spectacular appeal in the sug- 
gestion that our cities should be divorced 
from the states and erected into indepen- 
dent commonwealths. Is the suggestion 
Will it be good for the cities, and 

will it be good for the states? 


wiser 


Undoubtedly, cities should enjoy almost 
complete home rule; they should have the 
freedom to experiment, to grow, to own 
things, to regulate property and protect 
Cities should be 
as powerful as the state itself in their sov 


themselves from license 
ereignty ; they should have as much power 
as the German city, which has always been 
free from the state in all matters affecting 
its local affairs 

But should a complete divorce be made? 
rhe cities will secure adequate home rule 
within a relatively short time. Ohio has 
almost freed her cities, as have a half dozen 
Western states. The movement for home 
rule will not be stayed. 
relatively short time. 


It will arrive in a 
In order to secure 
this obvious relief, is it not a mistake to 
l believe 
it is. The city is intimately related to the 
country districts. Its health depends upon 
water and milk supply 
distant sections; 


insist upon complete separation ? 


; its food comes from 
its population is being 
spread out over a constantly widening ter 
ritory. The city is widening rather than 
contracting its boundaries, and its influ- 
ences are expanding in the same way. 
Furthermore, the city is a democratic 
force in modern politics. It already reacts 
in a democratic way upon the country dis- 
tricts. Remedial labor legislation, move 
ments for improved taxation, for public 
ownership, for improvement in the health 
and education of the state, have almost all 
emanated from the cities, rather than from 
the country districts. The city is the most 
forceful agency of democracy, and it is 
largely through the city that the democratic 
movement is being carried forward. To 
deprive the country districts of this demo- 
cratic impulse would undoubtedly retard 
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the state and also the nation. It would add 
but little to the freedom which our cities 
are beginning to and will ultimately enjoy 
+ + 
By J. Horace McFarland 


President, American Civic Association 


It is interesting, at least to myself, to be 
able to say that the proposition outlined by 
Mr. Batten in The Public of December 19 
is parallel with one I have repeatedly made 
i previous years in respect to the govern- 
ment of great cities. 

| live in Pennsylvania, of which Phila 
delphia is the great city. Time and again 
the influence of that city in the State 
Legislature has done damage, and serious 
damage, to the rest of the state. I am well 
aware of how many times justice to the 
city of New York has been made impossible 
through the interference of legislators ha\ 
ing no conception of or real relation to the 
great city. I have also realized in the cage 
both of Philadelphia and of New York how 
aggravating and improper mere state lines 
are. New York City really includes as a 
working unit, though not municipally so, all 
the communities of northern New Jerse) 
quite as fully as it includes Staten Island. 
I consider the geographical line which per 
mits things to be done in Hoboken that may 
not be done in Brooklyn as illogical, ab- 
surd and unfortunate, just as I consider the 
livision by the Delaware River between 
Camden and Philadelphia as a mere geo- 
graphical division interfering with good 
government and true efficiency. 

I am therefore very much in favor of 
some form of reorganization which would 
give the great cities of a million or more 
in population an entity of their own, and 
would include in those great cities, so far 
as administration is concerned, all the ac- 
tual population thereof, without regard to 
arbitrary geographical or state lines. 

Answering the direct question asked in 
the January issue of THe American Ciry, 
| have to say: 

(1) That I think the adoption of any 
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plan which would give entity, separation 
and self-government to cities of over a mil 
lion would be a great advantage to thos¢ 
cities. | hold strongly to the faith of Lin 
coln and of Roosevelt that American peo 


ple are able to govern themselves and can 


} 


ve trusted so to do if given opportunity. 

(2) I cannot see how the welfare of the 
states from which these larger cities would 
be divorced would be adversely affected 
rrue, the absence of ability to reach with 
the grasping fingers of a taxing hand into 
the great cities would give less occasion for 
the distributive inefficiency which now sur- 
rounds the collection and disbursement of 
taxes in the states having great cities 
Putting it flatly, | am sure Harrisburg 
would be better off as the state capital, and 
Pennsylvania as a state would be better off, 
without Philadeiphia, and I am quite con- 
fident that both the states of New York and 
Illinois would experience beneficial results 
if the great cities were administratively re 
moved from them, St. Louis will soon 
pass into the class affected by the proposed 
suggestion, and I believe the great state of 
Missouri would do better without that city, 
just as | am confident that to stop the 
swinging of California as a tail to San 
Francisco would be better for both. 

You will observe that I have not com 
mitted myself to any details on the pro 
posed separation, special or administrative 
Phat is not at this time the question 


+ + 
By Richard S. Childs 
Secretary, the National Short Ballot Organization 


lhe proposal to make separate states out 
of our large cities, like Chicago, New York 
and Philadelphia, is sound, but is so novel 
that it probably does not merit serious dis- 
cussion. It would simply be an extension 
of municipal home rule. Here in New 
York, for example, we are asking on be- 
half of the city the right to make its own 
charter, and, in fact, cut ourselves off from 
the State Legislature in every way except 
as to general laws. 

Chere was once a theory that the virtue 
of the rural districts was needed to balance 
the wickedness of the city. You will find 
people who still believe in that. City and 
country are different in many respects, but 
nowadays it is the rural districts which are 
most in need of uplift, and a plea might 
properly be made that the country districts 


need the enlightening influence of the cities 
in the halls of legislation 

I don’t think it fair to compare the situa 
tion to the great free cities of the past, for 
those were complete nations, whereas ther« 
is no expectation here that New York or 
Chicago will cease to be subject to the fed 
eral government 


+ + 
By Mayo Fesler 
Secretary, Ohio M 
lhe solution of the problem of the rel 


tion of the city to the state does not require 
such radical action as the setting up of city 


states, separate and distinct from present 
state lines. 

In the first place, it is useless to propose 
such a separation, for it will not be granted 


Furthermore, there are many problems af 
fecting the city which also affect a broad 
surrounding territory, and can best bk 
solved by the state as at present organized 
American cities will find all the relief 
necessary, it seems to me, by securing con 
stitutional home rule in its broadest sense 
i &. complete freedom to legislate ror 
themselves in strictly local matters. Nin 
states have already granted this relief, 
either partially or completely. Others will 
follow in the next few years 


+ + 
By William Dudley Foulke 
President, National Mur I x 
I favor the greatest possible amount of 
home rule for cities, but consider this 


proposition impracticable vecause neither 
the legislatures nor Congress are likely to 
consent. The most practicable plan is to 
provide in the state constitutions that cities 
may form their own governments and 
frame their own charters and do whateve 
they please within their own jurisdiction, 
not inconsistent with the general laws of 
the state or nation 


+ + 
By Malcolm C. Burke 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 


In response to the invitation to comment 
upon the proposal of Mr | J Batten, 
quoted in the last issue of THE AMERICAN 
City, I should like to express briefly my 
conviction that Mr. Batten is too radical 
and has somewhat overshot the mark 

Mr. Batten would like to see our largest 
cities erected into separate states. Were 
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Ordinances Regulating Plumbers erection of 
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the muster up very warm sympathy. I believ 
tertain still, after the gcod old conservative fash 
that cit ion, in the sounder instincts of the rut 
ea districts, at least where broad national pol 

led, cies are at issue. On the other hand, if we 


ters are to treat this problem in a rigid mecha 
al fashion, why need states and district 


ure at all in a national election? |: 





Ohio, every one of them a minority opinion | 
( erridden and suppressed at the polls 
O} In brief, I should answer the first query 
in the affirmative and the third in the nega 
tive Mr. Batten’s scheme might greatly 
enefit the few cities affected by it, but 


' 


suuld work injury to the nation 





of Municipal Law 


the examination. But an ordinance whicl 
liscriminates against individ | 

favor of firms or corporations, by) 
tin persons employed by the latter to do 


' plumbing work without an examination, 1! 
‘ni me member of the firm or company is 
ensed plumber, while requiring all indi 
] 


ial plumbers to be licensed, is invalid 


cess nd unenforceable ( Mississippi Supreme 
ourt. City of Vicksburg vs. Mullane, 63 
Seattle Southern Reporter 412.) 


206 + + 
Control of Courts over Cities 
ourts are powerless to interfere with 


proceedings adopted by the governing bod) 


S tn of a city, so long as that body is acting 
existing within the discretionary authority validly) 
e lin onferred upon it by the Legislaturs 
OI West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 

g 1s of Charleston vs. Littlepage, 80 South 


eastern Reporter 131.) 


ae + + 


Validity of Ordinance Restricting 
Industrial Location 

\n ordinance purporting to prohibit the 
an ice-house or cooling plant 


n the interest of the public health, a city within 400 feet of a church, hospital or 
is empowered to regulate plun g uild school cannot be sustained as a legitimate 
ngs, an iy require applicants measure nor as-a proper exercise of the 
for a license to engage in the plumber’s city’s power to abate nuisances. (Illinois 

: business t ASS reasonable « ination Supreme Court, People vs. City of Chicago, 


to test their qualifications, and 1 





102 Northeastern Reporter 1039.) 
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The Duty o: Municipal Food Inspection 


City Supervision Should Include the Quality as Well as the 
Weight and Quantity of Food Sold at Retail and Wholesale 


By William P. Capes 


Secretary, Conference of Mayors and Other City Officials ot the State of New York 


HAT the combined efforts of st 


and municipal authorities can d hes rchases 
to protect consumers against short t eight, measure 
weighing and short measuring in the sal entage of put ses 
of food products is indicated in the cas eight and measur 
New York by a recent investigation ! ‘ { r cent 
the Bureau of Food Supply of the N Subsequent thet 
ork Association for Improving the Cond nd inspecte 9 
on of the Poor. One would naturall rticles up to 3,027 \ 
suppose that in a city as large as Ni lf of one 
ork, where thousands of stores distribut: nd to be short in we 
xl products daily to millions of con yhn A. Kings 
ers, dishonesty in weight would be mor the Association. at 
revalent than in a small city, where it is | percentage o 
paratively easy to keep a close ch ealers to the effective P 
m food distribution. The Bureau's inquit ision. Not long after 
however, indicates that in this cit f five Superintendent of the State D 
nillion population less than p Veights and Measures, beg 
of the food purchased by its consumer;rs 1 vo his state-wide rusacde, { 
short in weight and quantity ll. who had been inte 
In the course of the year the Associatio1 the New York ( \ 
through its staff of family welfare workers, \Vleasures bv the \ 
uurchases and sends to dependent homes similar investigation in > 
bout $75,000 worth of food. The invest! effective work that thes 
igation was started by having visitors he jlicitv result 
nurses and dietitians purchase 1,823 articles tinued supervisi 
of food for the needy families the \ssoci d Commussionet ht 
tion was helping. An official of the New Cit Bureau have ndoubte 
York City Bureau of Weights and Meas out the results licated the 
ures, assigned to the staff of the Associ \ssociation’s 
tion for special work, carefully inspecte: lhe inquiry 1s 
these purchases in the homes to which the York, but to every oth 
had been delivered. At the same time has produced proof of the eff 
representative of the Association's Bureau t when administere 
of Food Supply inspected the purchases to ls. and has brought 
iscertain the quality of the food ny municipality can th 
lo check the results of this inspectio1 sion, stop and prevent di 
there was selected a district covering 75 eight and qualit yf its foo 
blocks in which 104,000 persons live \ the same time it has nted out cl 
census showed that the district contained the city is not doing all it n at 
503 stores, including 229 grocery stores, 132 lo to safeguard the interests 
markets, 46 dairies, 60 fruit and vegetabl sumers, for while the e1 
stores, 15 fish markets, 9 general market ng the quantity of food 
and 12 stores selling tea and coffe¢ Fron ivs. those tradesmet hose 
178 of these stores, selected so that each neasured only by their ret ir 
type of store was proportionately repr been mulcting theit 


sented, 1,133 articles of food were pur vay 
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The Effort to Control Municipal Noise 
4% 
By Carl Henry Mote 
ii rus r. the eltort to ct tT 
f v be divided int eg | ‘ 
t ( ertain o¢ S | a. 
< I Ineran S ( ( 
re ns on the notse o O 
bh ! team whistles; rules for kee e! s s 
gy raucous annals and fowls, and the 
shment of ones of quiet 
orts { suppression o nnecess 
*. ises exten 1 along the e t trom th ! , 1 . 
: raving of donkevs, which some cour e Sabbath, ex 
| ewhere tried to control by ordit ( rit ! ! ties 
' he h of sire his 
; 
es 
ose 1s the tous ro | 
; IS eXx1ste < the t It 
; l expres ) single phas h t 
Oo 1S vhich 9 eri 
hatever nit or degrec Ss ow stt I S 
9 to restrall <egulation of noise h ( hb ) S 
ome a matter of concern not onl to th cl rches Butfal t reset t 
comtort but to the public he ilth I ns nd haw! 1! ro! Soe . rs 
| vear restrictions are becoming en-in ade ym te ‘ 
re and more sweeping They multip nances similar to those of Bosto1 ( 
th the growth of cities innati prohibits advertis 
Vashington has minute regulations fot s continu ous St S 5 
suppression of occupational noise All ells and electric gongs 
ses and outcries “for the purpose of ad 1e citv of Clevel 
sing wares attracting the attentio1 *( y 
ting he matronage OT al eTSO ré Ste S oO 
h ted SO tel except Ss to es \I S 
nd newsbovs he latter are p sis pe t ‘ | ) 
te to crv their papers between 6 A. M | en th ‘ 
8 P. M ! extra edi ms at he ‘ or within S 
| hours only on week davs. Musical inst e sale of news : 
ents, including hand organs VISION ag 
ved in pl Cc only u idetr permit o t] ‘ S he e ( ne 
a e department, and then in limited tet rsational tone between & \ 
i between certain hours and only ot 1 M New Yorl t ts tl 
i veek davs Dancing, preaching, exhort 1 apers tt 
ig x, lecturin nging or playing us vhistles 
4 instruments on vacant lots or in temporat Cleveland with | 
_ structures may be permitted only after cot tals and asvlums tween & A. M 
: ent 1s obtained from three-fourths of thx [ Che 
' residents oT the block and adiacent blocks nc<t the oneratior t he 


nd then only until 10 P. M.. except motior 1 instruments it t] treet 
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hospitals, and St. Louis forbids the use of Orange, N. J., has rate 
; factory whistles for any purpose Evans isions to reg the kee 
ville requires cylinder cocks of locomotives ondon 9 
closed, except at Starting rie, Pa ré el it the s Oo 
uires them closed at street crossings, a1 leading by hi 
Kansas City forbids letting off steam fro rred. Indian 
locomotive within 100 feet of a street tles on pean 
ti Bayonne, N. J., Boston, Detroit, Gra Cleveland, | 
8 Xapids, Jacksonville, Fla., and Washingto kee, New \ 
4 rohibit the keeping either of barking, vel ndertaken to 
ing or howling dogs and all other nois tals by establisl 
i. als. Manchester, Eng., has an ordinance, first four cities { t . 
general in 1ts scope, ag nst 1S é S 
New York Citv does not permit at live t le the 
owls to be kept within the “if exce¢ t o ) ered t rm» tl 
x land used for farming, and then only t here tl 
' ( it of the Board of Health. Hamiltor owered to es 
in.. has an ordinance outlining the pz schools, to reg 
dure against anyone charged vith keep lit g tO sch 
v a barking dog. San Francisco has mad: th noiseless 
inlawful to keep hares, rabbits, fowls nances prohibi nne 
>, except in coops of certain size and 1 t] nes 
terial and then only under definite restri All cities punish violations of 
tions It is a misdemeanor in Spokane nanc rious per 
\\Vash., to allow fowls to run at large East small to 1 riso r 


A Municipal Experiment in Saloon Control 


\t the last municipal election in Sisseto1 ty Auditor of Sisseton, calls atte1 
5. Dak., the city vote reinstated saloons he lack of incentive ont irt O 
ifter a “dry” period of seven years. The gement to sell to 
new Mayor, John C. Knapp, had express¢ that prevails in pr 
his desire to see the liquor business handle loons. As the place 


ir the public benefit in case the saloon vote trol of the Mayor I lation r 


| g 
von, and the people set about to de S¢ followed. It is not 
lan whereby the entire profits from th saloon at 8 o'clock in the evening 
li juor traffic could be secured for ) 1! resent become nois , and on s | 
improvements and its evils minimized inksgiving a1 hrist : 
Lawyers were consulted, and it was so re not opened at 
learned that a municipality in South Dakot he scheme is not 
I could not engage in the saloon business those who fear that the larg 
Finally a plan was worked out by which f revenue received ma sten the 
i< W. E. Bollenbeck, a business man of the evil ire firmly upon th 
city, agreed to take out the two licenses that those of opposite ide 
the law allowed, and to operate one saloor McKenna, “The saloon element 


it the yearly salary of $1,800. The entir vho are in the habit ( 
ry | income from the business is turned over to ted ar 
two business men, J. A. Rickert and J. Plu plat 
who check up the daily receipts, pay all of outsiders who are 
accounts against the business, and deposit ent with interest 
\} the balance to the credit of the cit It is ssociates always vote against the 
4 
' 
' 
4 


j said that this money will be used to improv« nd they have taken their 
the city streets and county roads from wholly unselfish motives 

A letter to THE AMERICAN City, dated knowledge of the criticis! Suc 
January 10, 1913, from Frank R. McKenna, would bring upon them. 
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Progress of Municipal Home Rule in Ohio ; 
Extracts from Address by Mayo Fesler, Secretary, the Civic 
League of Cleveland, at the Second Annual Meeting of 
the Ohio Municipal League, January 20, 1914 “4 
) ( } cl I 
IQi3 t ‘ <4 3 
i t 4 Against Uh ies _ 
‘ ed after the fed i oO! 
‘ th ( tw Sl N 
) } l ed tro ds { i clive 
i ‘ cIVeN « lete control of the 
( t e tTunict s the cit as exe! s 
home ~ incip ce ents 
ever, twe ( kewood adopted its charter on | 
considerat t calls for a council of six members « 
ters of then ¢ r tl t large, with full legislative powers, a1 
selves om tt S tl ‘ or to whon is given complete auth 
citi S the administrat 
ironto \| Jayvton \ug dopt i city i 
he rejected tl il t r charter, the first city in the country 
elect a col t hittes ‘ 1 re than 100,000 pop lation to accept tl 
charter these ne¢ torm of government it consists ot 
town l.ora ( nt rol ink 1 ission of five citizens. elected at larex ‘ 
Salet charter issi chos« r aterm of four years, and a city mai } 
t the charters which tl ve er appointed by the commission, upor 
ubsequent rejected by the ni hom 1s placed all administrative respot 7 
thers— ‘ eland, Lak ) ilit 4 
ton, Middletow1 nd Springt | charters \Middletown on August & adopted th : 
have been ad l; and in { rs—Ci mission form of government, with five : 
cinnati . oledo, S$ sky an missioners elected for a term of four l= 
\shtabula ter commissioners are 1 ears, partial renewal biennially. The con : 
busily engaged i ming 1 charter ission has both legislative and administra : 
vhich will, later, be submitted to tl ters tive authority, and has the appointment o! ; 
for adoption ection ll ofhcers and employes subject to the state i 
t would | eresting to analyze the rea civil service law. 
sons tor the re ts in the different cities Springfield on August 26 adopted the city 
In fact, | have attempted to get at tl manager form of charter, with five commis 
causes of defeat in those cases where cha sioners elected for a term of four years, 
ters have been framed, but such conflicting partial renewal biennially. The commis 
information comes from the different cities sion appoints the city manager, who serves 
that it is impossible to draw any conch during the pleasure of the commission. 
sions which are at all reliable n the cities where charters were sub ; 
1150) 
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mitted, but defeated, three of them were of 
the commission form and two of the city 
What the other five cities 
vill produce is yet to be seen. It is clear, 
these 
twenty-three communities that community 


manager type. 


however, from the experience of 
nterest has been aroused, public opinior 
has been developed, and the campaign in 
each of these cities, whether successful o 
imsuccessful, has had its function in devel 
oping a more active public sentiment 
favor of local self-government. 


Court Decisions 
When we assembled in January last we 
did not know the extent of the local powers 
vhich had been secured in the adoption ot 


the home rule amendment Since then, 
however, two Supreme Court decisions 
have been handed down which go _ fat 


toward establishing, in two important fea 
tures at least, the meaning of the home rule 
imendment. 

rhe first was the 
May, 1913. 
of the city of 


Way, the 


Toledo case, decided in 
The case arose over an effort 
Poledo to test, in a friendly 
meaning of Section 3, of the 
amendment, which reads as follows 

Municipalities shall have authority to exer 
cise all powers of local self-government and 
to adopt and enforce within their limits such 
local police, sanitary and other similar regu- 
lations as are not in conflict with general 
laws.” 

The test was brought on an ordinance 
passed by the City Council of Toledo, mak 
ing an appropriation to establish a muni 
cipal moving picture theater. The City 
\uditor refused to make the transfer of 
funds and furnish the certificate required 
by the ordinance. The City Solicitor then 
petitioned for a writ of mandamus to com 
pel the Auditor to comply with the provi- 
sions of the ordinance. The writ was re- 
fused and the case carried to the Supreme 
Court. 

Briefs were submitted not only by the 
attorneys in the case, but by Mayor Baker 
and others who have been ardent advocates 
of home rule, and by the attorneys of public 
utility companies interested in seeing the 
interpretation of the home rule amendment 
made as narrow as possible. 

The court, in its decision, held that Sec 
tion 3 of the home rule amendment is not 
self-executive, and that the general laws of 
the state for the government of cities and 
villages will continue in full force in cities 


et the state until changed in one of thre 
ways 

1. By the enactment of general laws 1 
their amendment 

2. By the adoption of optional chartet 
laws to be ratified by the electors f the 


municipality seeking to adopt such charter 

3. By the adoption of a charter frame 
by a commission chosen by the electors 
the municipality in the manner provided 


in the constitutional amendment 


Cleveland Election Case 
The other decision is know! . 
Cleveland Election case 

lhe new city charter of Cleveland 


vided, among other things, for the abolitior 


of the partisan primary, for a non-partisat 
ballot in elections, and for the preterentia 
system of voting. The first election there 
under was fixed for November, 1913 Phe 
secretary of State, on the advice ! ! 


\ttorney General, declined to recognize th 
election provisions of the new charter 
ordered the deputy supervisor of electio1 
in Cuyahoga county to hold partisan pt 
maries as provided in the general electi 
laws. The city sought to enjoin the elect 
authorities from spending the city’s 


for a primary. The injunction was grant 


and a restraining order was issued 
appeal was then take to the “>. 
{ ourt 

Those who have followed the progress 


home rule amendments in other states rt 
lized that this was a most critical stage 
the home rule movement in Ohio. | 
in other states have been inclined to 
strain the powers of local self-government 
to their narrowest limits. In \Washingtor 
and Michigan the very life of the amend 
ments were sapped by court interpretations, 
and in California the cities had to secure 
an additional amendment to the constitutio 
in order to maintain the powers which the 
had intended to confer upon the citi 
the original home rule provisions 

When the Supreme Court, by a vote 
three to three, decided not to reverse the 


action of the lower court in granting the 
writ restraining election authorities fro 
holding a primary under state law, the 


friends of the amendment drew a sigh of 
relief. opinion 0 
the court, written by Justice Johnson a1 
concurred in by Justices Wanamaker and 
Newman, was later handed down, we wert 


But when the majority 
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all elated, because the court, in its decision, 


sustained the position taken by the 


Ohio Municipal League in its resolutions 
idopted a year ago to the effect that the 
umendment was intended to grant to the 


cities of the state the broadest powers ol 


local selt government ‘There has been a 
new distribution of governmental power,” 
the decision declares his distribution 
has been made by the people \ll agree 


that Article X VIII was adopted for the pur 


ose of materially adding to the govern- 


{ 


t 


mental status and power Of our cities 

lhe court further declares that 

Municipal elections are, and should be, re 
garded as aftairs relating to the municipality 
itself, and, in the absence of fundamental limi- 
tations prohibiting, are things that may be 
rovided by the local government The very 
idea of local self-government, the generating 
spirit which caused the adoption of what was 
alled the |} me rule amendment to the con- 
stitution, was the desire of the people to con 


fer upon the cities of the state the authority 
exercise this and kindred powers without 
outside interferences 
\fter setting forth briefly the limitations 


provided in Article XVIII of the home rule 


urt says 


The inclusion of these limitations is a con 
clusive indication that the convention which 
framed it was cor scious of the wide scope of 


the powers which they were conferring upon 


the cities of the state with reference to their 
local self-government * Not alone this, 
ut in connection with the comprehensive 
grant, they disclose the intention to confer on 
+} 


he municipality all other powers of local self- 
government which are not included in the 
limitations specified 

Referring then to the relation of charter 
provisions to general laws, the court says 


But this general law passed under this 
constitutional provision must yield to a charter 
provision adopted by a municipality under a 
special constitutional provision, which special 
provision was adopted for the purpose of en- 
abling the municipality to relieve itself of the 
operation of general statutes and adopt a 
method of its own to assist in its own self- 
government, and which charter when adopted 
the force and effect of alaw. * * * The 
provisions of a charter which is passed within 
the limits of the constitutional grant of author- 
ity to the city is as much the law as a statute 
passed by the general asembly 


}, 
Has 


With this sweeping and favorable deci- 
sion the principle of municipal home rule 
has been established—how firmly is yet to be 
seen. Only the continuous effort of an or- 
ganization such as this, defending the prin- 


ciple of local self-government and showing 
its beneficent results in this and other states 
will prevent these home rule powers bei 
lopped off one by one by those who are n 
in sympathy with the principle. Nor is the 
establishment of the principle any assur 
ance of its success locally. The success 0 
this new local freedom will depend in great 
measure upon the active interest of citizens 
in local political affairs. Home rule can |) 
made a success in no other way. It is not 
panacea for municipal ills; it is only a 
opportunity for the people to cure their ow 
ills. 

The only way to insure responsive a 
responsible government in our cities is 
make the people responsible for their ov 
government. This of itself tends towar 
good government. The theory is sow 
and the principle in operation in some eight 
states has proved itself sound, by exps 
rience. There is every reason to believ 
that a similar experience will result in Ohio 
if we can save the principle from the as 
saults of its enemies. This is the big task 
before the Ohio Municipal League 


+ + 


Meeting of the Ohio Municipal 
League > 


HE second annual meeting of the Ohi 
Municipal League was held in ( 
lumbus, Ohio, on January 20 and 2 

Addresses were delivered by former 
Mayor Henry T. Hunt, President of th 
League, on “The Municipal Outlook 
Ohio”; by Mayo Fesler of Cleveland, Sec 
retary of the League, on “The Progress oi 
Municipal Home Rule in Ohio Cities”; and 
by President S. A. Hoskins, of the State 
Civil Service Commission, and Messrs. ‘ 
H. Bryson and C. I. Brown, of the Commis 
sion, who outlined to the delegates the re 
lation of the new state civil service law to 
the cities of Ohio. 

The delegates, particularly the mayors 
present, asked many questions of the Com- 
mission regarding the merit system in their 
respective cities. 

The evening session was devoted entirely 
to a discussion of “The Financial Situation 
Confronting Ohio Cities.” At the conclu 
sion of the discussion, led by Mayor New 
ton D. Baker of Cleveland, in which the 
serious financial embarrassment confront- 
ing the cities and villages of the state was 
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the school day of this special class 


THE 


inted out, resolutions were adopted fav- 
home rule in taxation, the appoint- 

of a commission by the Governor to 
report upon the 
cal revenue, and urging the Governor and 
the Legislature to release the state’s claim 
liquor licenses and other license fees, 
iving these funds for the immediate use 
the Mayor Baker pointed out 

it the city of Cleveland had a deficit of 
$400,000 on account of the restrictions in 


nsider and sources ol 


citic S 


the Smith one-per-cent law, and practically 
ill of the larger cities reported considerable 
deficits 

\ committee called upon the Governor 
following the annual meeting and urged 
that immediate relief be given to the cities 
of the state. Governor Cox indicated his 

llingness to appoint a committee to inves 
tigate the situation, but gave little encour- 
igement on this plan for immediate relief. 
[he Governor thinks that the operation of 
the tax law, which will increase the 
tax duplicate, will furnish the relief neces- 
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Mayo 


League of 


Fesler, Secretary f the 


Cleveland, who 


State League and has served as secret 


resigned as secre 


for the three years, 
because of his duties in Cleveland 


The new officers elected for the e1 


vear are: 

President—Rey. Washington Gl] el 
umbus 

First Vice-Presider Mayor E. G. M 
Norwalk 

Second Vice-President—Mayor | 
Rockwell, Akron 

Third Vice Pre side t Stewa i 
Springfield 

Fourth Vice-President 
Director of Finance, Clevelar 

Secretary-Treasurer Frat \ 
University of Ohio, Columbus 





Members 


term 
l 


\. Julius Freiberg, ( 


Executive Boar 


Dr. Frank Garland, Dit 
Dayton 

C. A. Corbin, Editor, As] 

Hold-over members of Executive 

\. W. Mithoff, Lancaster 

Tr. W. Pape, Lorain 

Newton D Baker Clevel 





Baths, Breakfasts and Fresh 


Shower baths are being used as aids to 
education in the Durham School, Philadel- 
hia, where thirty negro boys and girls are 
enrolled in a special class, the chief features 
which are the morning bath, a morning 
eal The Board of 
manifest in 
en-air schools the physical and 


and open-air study. 


lucation has made various 


mental 


antages to be gained by study out ot 
deors, and now, at the Durham School, 
edical inspectors are proving that water 
externally applied, combined with good 


tood and fresh air, is also a vital factor in 
the general development of the child. This 
is a vocational elementary school for negro 
hildren under the supervision of teachers 
of that race, and these thirty children are 
hosen because of their tendency toward a 
low-grade physical condition 

\ shower bath is the opening event in 
While 

is not compulsory, most of the children 
ire eager for the spraying, and the cold 
veather not diminished their 
breakfasts of hot cereal, baked 


1 
nas 


ardor. 


apples 


Air in a Philadelphia School 


stewed fruit and toast 
the windows in 


follow the b if 
the special cl issrToo 
Gpen, and in cold weather 


dressed in sweaters. heavy 


and arctics, and have blankets t 
themselves in There is never a f 
period in this class. The time befor 
ing, when the average child in the 
overheated classroom becomes restless 
stupid, is a time of sustained inter 
even energy 

The doctor in charge of the class has 
special records Since the introduction 
this treatment. and finds that the child 


have increased in height, weight and 
expansion since October, w! 
ment was begun. They have lost 
languor that characterized them at 
fond of work and abreast of 


their grad 


hose who were predoomed to tuberculos 


re building strong bodies 
and have 
eakness and predisposition to the p! 


to resist th 


heritage 


ease, those who 


lls of the race are being strengthened 


fioht these tendencies, 








Retail Stores in Residential Blocks 


Comments on a Recent Decision of the Illinois Supreme Court 


By Edward M. Bassett 


HE ordinance of the City of Chicago, 
which forbids location of a retail 

store in a residential block, unless a 
majority ot the owners of prope rty on both 
sides of the street give their consent in 
vriting, has been declared void, as consti 
tuting an undue interference with the en 


jovment of property 


Even if the municipality is clothed with the 
vhole police | wer of the State it would still 
1 have the power to deprive a citizen of 
valuable property rights under the guise of 


prohibiting or regulating some business or 0¢ 
upation that has no tendency whatever to in 
jure the public health or public morals or 


interfere with the general welfar« An act of 
the Legislature which deprives the citizen of 
his liberty or property rights cannot be sus- 


tained under the police power unless the public 


health, comfort, safety or welfare demands 
such enactment, and there must be some 
logical connection between the object to be 
accomplished by such legislation and the means 
prescribed to attain that end The owner of 
property has the constitutional right to make 


iny use of it he desires, so long as he does 
not endanger or threaten the safety, health and 
comfort, or general welfare of the public 


This right cannot be wholly taken away or 
limited by the state except in so far as it may 
become necessary for individual rights to yield 
the higher and greater law of the best in 
terest of the public There is nothing inher 
ently dangerous to the health or safety of the 
public in conducting a retail store. It may be 
that in certain exclusively residential districts 
the owners of residence property would prefer 
not to have any retail stores in such blocks 
but, if such be the case, it manifestly arises 
solely from esthetic considerations, discon 
nected entirely from any relation to the public 
health, morals. comfort or general welfare. 
Legislation, either by the state or by municipal 
corporations. which interferes with private 
property rights or personal liberty, cannot be 
sustained for purely esthetic purposes.” 
Illinois Supreme Court, People vs. City of 
Chicago, 103 Northeastern Reporter. 600.) 


The foregoing case has been rather 
widely quoted as showing disapproval by 
the courts of ordinances regulating the lo 
cation of factories or retail business. The 
fact is that Chicago, without authority from 
the state Legislature, passed an ordinance 
regarding prevention of retail business in 
certain streets. The police powers reside 
in the state, and unless the specific power 
has been donated to a city, it cannot exer- 


1154] 


cise it. The trouble was that Chicago, 
under a general act empowering the city to 
prevent nuisances, endeavored to prevent 
certain retail stores that were not nui 
sances. The court plainly pointed out that 
the city had no authority to pass the ordi 
nance in question. 

So much for the decision, which is the 
only part of the opinion that presumes to 
pronounce the law. All of the quotation 
above given is obiter dictum, and although 
interesting as discussion has no _ binding 
force whatever. But it seems to me that 
there is nothing particularly open to criti 
cism in the general remarks of the court 
rhe court admits that the police powers of 
the state can be invoked to protect the gen 
eral welfare, but not for a purely esthetic 
purpose. Here was an ordinance in which 
a certain proportion of owners in residen- 
tial blocks were empowered to prevent the 
construction of retail stores by other own 
ers. The court specifically says that no at- 
tempt was made in the ordinance to classify 
retail store buildings, but that their lotation 
and construction were indiscriminately pro 
hibited excepting upon consent of other 
owners. Of course, under such circum- 
stances this would not be an invocation of 
the police power of the state to protect the 
general welfare. It would give regulatory 
powers to individuals. 

\n entirely different case is presented 
where regulation is directed toward stand- 
ardizing the uses of land by districts or 
streets throughout a whole city or a consid- 
erable portion of a city. It may well come 
within the general welfare of a community 
to have factories prohibited in certain 
streets or localities, to have garages and 
laundries prohibited in others, and to have 
retail stores or business prohibited in still 
others. The police powers are broad and 
are not limited to the prevention of nui 
sances. A tenement house built on less than 
So per-cent of its lot is not a nuisance. 

There is nothing in the above quotation 
which can be cited against regulation of 
factories and retail business if done under 
a plan which conserves the general welfare 
of the community. 
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he new housing law for cities of the 
second class passed by the New York Leg 
islature in 1913 authorizes the comm 
council on petition of two-thirds of the 


wwners affected to establish residential dis 
tricts within which no building other than 
1 single family or a two-family dwelling 
} 
i 


iv be constructed. The Legislature of 


Minnesota at its last session passed an act 


mpowering the cities of Duluth, Minne 
apolis and St. Paul to establish residential 
and industrial districts. In like manner the 
| egislature of Wisconsin at its last sessio1 


passed an act authorizing cities 


f twenty 
ve thousand inhabitants or more to set 
iside exclusive residential districts In 


y12 the state Legislature of Maryland 
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, 
assed ill iC t oO the < 
velling houses } t of the 
MAlTIMOTEe KNOW as orest Fark 
tire city of Los A o¢ s, with the exe 
»t two suburbs. has n divided into indus 
rial and residential districts in ac 
\ ith an ordi i n ssed gor 
constitutionality of this ( 
sustained by the Supr é 
fornia It will be noticed that 
' , ' 
tnese cases the lice owers 
were properly donated to the cit 
the city does the reg lating tor the 
1¢ - ‘ | 
welfare of the cor nity t was 
for individual owners to do the 
is was the case in the Chic igo 





Prostitution in Europe—The Failure of Licensing 
and Medical Inspection 


By James Bronson Reynolds 


General Counsel, American Vigilance Association 


R. KLEXNER'’S study, “Prostitutios 
in Europe.” * just issued, is with 
out question the most important 

vork relating to this subject in the English 
language since Sangers “History of Pros 
titution,” in 1858. 

Mr. Flexner has brought to his task the 
experience of a thoroughly trained investi 
gator who realizes that truth is always the 
severest indictment against evil, and that 
conclusions based on truth afford the sound 
est platform for constructive reform 

In his Introduction Mr. Rockefeller states 
that Mr. Flexner “was absolutely unfet 
tered by instructions. He had no previous 
opinion to sustain; he was given no thesis 
to prove or disprove. He was asked to 
make a thorough and impartial examination 
of the subject and to report his observa 
tions and conclusions.” This he has done 
and his results may provoke discussion 
but they can hardly receive successful con 
tradiction; at least, without contradicting 
the eminent authorities whose testimony) 
Mr. Flexner has adduced 

It may be noted that in controversial! mat 
ters Mr. Flexner usually draws his conclu- 
sions from the facts presented by those 
whose bias, if any, is prejudicial to the con 


"See page 189, this issue 


lusions drawn. [or instance, in dis ¢ 
the ineffectiveness of medical inspectior 
prostitutes, Mr. Flexner quotes chietly de 
lared regulationists or police surge 


likely to be biased in favor of th 
by which they gain their livelihood 


Police officials, medical experts at 


competent authorities are quoted extet 
sively. He has examined the mo 
authorities, even including advance sheet 
ot Prof. Iwan Bloch S onument 

of prostitution, not yet completed We are 
made aware, in relation to this s ect, as 
in relation to many others, that Europe 
sesses much more abundant infor 

ind more reliable statistics thar t 


have in this country 
Mr. Flexner investigates Europe 


titution as a social, commercial, police 
medical problem. He thus grapples witl 

in all its most important relations He 
shows the Continental svste f licensing 
prostitutes, so frequently upheld in this 
country aS a success, as never includit 


more than a small! proportion of the pros 


titutes in a given city. The licensed prosti 
tutes in Paris and Berlin apparently include 
not more than a fifth or a sixth of those 
actually doing business, his estimates being 


based on police records Nor do the police 
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hold out encouragement that they ever will 
able to bring a much larger proportion 
of prostitutes within their control Phe 
licensing system is shown, therefore, to be 
i system dealing with a small minority of 
ictual prostitutes 


reguiation of 


lhe legal basis for the 
prostitution in [:uropean cities Mr. Fle» 
ner shows to be, as a rule, tenuous Lhe 
iuthority, for example, under which the 
rench police have established a licensing 
system rests on a law of the Revolutionary 
period, and has never been sustained bv 
legislative authority, though frequent at 
tempts to have it sustained have bee made 
lhe present justification for these regula 
tions by the European authorities is held 
to be chiefly health considerations Mr 
lexner shows that the actual medical in 
spection of prostitutes is hasty, superficial 
and thoroughly untrustworthy He ques 
tions whether there is not more disease 
communicated by the inmates of licensed 
houses than unlicensed houses and 
reaches the conclusion that as a hygienic 
measure the licensing system is wholly un 
varranted Knowledge of its failure as 
health provision has loosened the founda 
tions of the entire system It is conse 
quently being attacked by governmental ex 


perts as well as by moralists. Denmark, 
Norway and England, which tried regula- 
tion for a pe riod, have abandoned the entire 


system, and Commissions in France and 


Sweden are quoted as having recommended 
the same course. It appears that the whole 
problem has been reopened with the convic 
tion in the minds of many thoughtful Euro 
pean statesmen that past remedies have 
een unsatisfactory and that new remedies 
must be sought. 

\s to accountability for acts of prostitu 
tion, Mr. Flexner says: “The two partici 
pants in every immoral act are more and 
more coming to be viewed as of equal re 
sponsibility Their conduct is as between 
themselves and themselves alone, vicious 
and not criminal. It becomes criminal the 
moment it becomes open, involving annoy 
ance to others.” 

The penalties against the commercial 
promoters of vice have been made much 
more severe by recent legislation in all the 
leading countries of Europe. “The state 
prohibits the manufacture of . prostitutes 
by heavily penalizing the white slave traffic, 
it attacks the pimp system on the score of 
its inhumanity and because it seeks to widen 
artificially the scope of the prostitutes’ op 
erations.” 

Mr. Flexner’s book is to be strongly com 
mended to men and women alike who desir« 
to learn what experience has taught Euro 
pean governments regarding this baffling 
problem, and what light is thrown on it by 
its treatment at the hands of European 
governments, 





Children in 70 Cities Get 


Industrial work, study classes, debating, 
gardening, dramatics, music, motion pic 
tures, dancing, skating, swimming, story 
telling—these are among the activities 
which have characterized playgrounds and 
recreation centers during the last year. In 
70 cities supervised playgrounds 
\ltogether, 
642 American cities were active in develop 


at least 
were opened for the first time 


ing and maintaining playgrounds and rec 
reation centers, an increase of 109 during 
the year; in 342 of these there was regular 
paid supervision In 15 cities streets were 
set aside for play, and in 96 cities coasting 
was permitted on certain streets These are 
some of the interesting facts of the recrea 
tion census for the vear ending November 
1, 1913, completed by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 

rhe wider use of public schools was seen 


New Playgrounds in 1913 


in 137 cities last year, and 152 cities ré 
ported 629 centers open evenings. Indus- 
trial establishments in 13 cities have main 
tained playgrounds and recreation centers 
at their own expense or in conjunction with 
other agencies. In 68 cities the centers 
were open all the year round, and in 80 
cities they were open for Sunday recrea 
tion 

From 70 cities which are not yet far 
enough advanced to enroll among thos« 
having supervised centers, come reports in- 
dicating that next year they will be on the 
honor roll. In 26 cities which have never 
before carried on recreation work, land has 
heen secured for playgrounds, by purchase 
or gift. Money has*been raised and plans 
made in 8 more cities for starting the work 
at an early date, and in 2 others bond issues 
to the amount of $50,000 have been secured 
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HE BEAUTIFUL SETTING OF THE ST. GAUDENS STATUE OF LINCOLN IN LINCOLN 
PARK, CHICAGO 


How to Promote the Planting and Care of 
Shade Trees 


By J. J. Levison, M. F. 


Lecturer, Yale University Forest School; Arboriculturist, Brooklyn Park Department 


LI progressive communities are now vill omit the technical questions tha ter 
considering their street trees; a city into the selection of trees, the " Or an 
that fails to do this is behind the care. and will concern itself with the o 
times. The impetus for this widespread in eral plan of appreaching the probk 
terest can be traced to several sources: frst There are three ways to accomplish the 
to the rapid increase of cosmopolitan envi vork: it may be left to individuals, to asso 
ronment with the corresponding decline ot ciations or clubs, or to the municip 
street trees; second, to the recent rise ot Individual control usually fails W orl 
the forestry movement in this country ; and done coéperatively by associations clubs 
third and most important, to the new under is productive of much good, but is never 
standing of the value of a street tree extensive enough to solve the whole prob 
Everyone now knows that a tree planted in lem ina city. Municipal control is the most 
front of a man’s house means more than effective. the cheapest and quickest method 
mere outward appearance; means bette! ; 
health, greater civic pride and the instil Municipal Control 
ment of a true fondness for nature and all Municipal control is the only way of s¢ 
that is beautiful. curing the uniformity in planting which is 
For the sake of brevity and in order to essential on streets. It is the only way ot 
deal broadly with the matter, this paper combating insect and fungous invasior 
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rk, plot the street trees on a map 
lvise citizens on their tree problems 
issue permits tor tree removais a 
ate tree pruning, study the local t1 
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exXp 


solution also requires much practical 


There are methods of treat 


ence many 

ent in vogue to-day which have no pra 

ical foundation, and, on the other hand om 
any new ideas are constantly being pré q 
sented which have merit and with whicl ; 
ne has to be constantly familiarizing hit 


self. The forester should know which trees 


iT locations and 


He 


insect pests and common 


e suitable for particular 


vhich should be avoided must be fa 
with tree 


diseases and methods of combating then 


miliar 
He must be sufficiently acquainted with thx 
general subject to recognize an important 
new infestation and to apply the best reme 
He should know for 
in order to handle the wooded area 


lies something of 
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f the parks, and should have a_ broad 
eneral knowledge of all phases of tre 
tudy in order to devise proper methods 
nd cope with other problems too numerous 


mention here 


Cooperative System 


th 


n some cases it may happen 
nnot undertake the control of its shad 
rees. and here another method may be sug 
gested as the next best This is a coopera 
tive plan by which citizens on a certai 


street or in a certain section unite to plant 


iewed id a pla 
mn ees We 
1iold of the KK 
ontributions i 
ind, in some cas 


nN 1 me , 
tT one ¢ iit 
1s Ss g i 
S ldresse 
ie Mark Gepa!l 











\. MUNICIPAL NURSERY STARTED 


and care for the trées in their locality 
"his system has worked well in many sec 
tions of Brooklyn and in other cities. In 
Brooklyn we formed a Tree Planting Asso 
ciation with headquarters in Bedford Park, 
which sent out suitable literature and made 
special efforts to encourage cooperative 
planting by private citizens. 

rhe writer has been called upon to pro- 
mulgate this idea in other cities, and in 
many of those cases the response has come 
from the local chambers of commerce, a 
municipal betterment committee or other 
civic organization. The plan was intro 
duced by holding a public meeting at which 
the tree conditions of the city were reé 
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to $10 per tree—far in excess of the cost 
under city control, especially if the city 
raised its own trees. In each case it also 
meant endless appeals to the pride of the 
citizens, and when the proposition was 
launched it was an effort to get the citizens 
organized and committees formed to buy 
the trees, arrange for their planting and 
later care for them. Generally the burden 
rested on a few, and, as laymen, they usu 
ally had their hands full j in living up to their 
responsibilities. 

In the care of existing trees, the impor 
tance of having the city undertake the work 
is even clearer than in planting. It be- 
comes necessary that insects and diseases 
should be eradicated over the entire in- 
fested area at one time, and when the work 
is to be done by private citizens this cannot 
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be accomplished. Individuals cannot treat 
their neighbor’s trees unless that neighbor 
acquiesces, and one or two infested trees 
left in a district will often reinfest all the 
treated and uninfested trees and undo all 
the good work of the entire season or of 
several seasons. A municipality would 
handle the matter impartially and_thor- 
oughly. 
Individual System 

Care and planting of trees left entirely) 
to individuals will fail for the very reasons 
advanced in favor of municipal control or 
the codperative system. The work of indi- 
viduals will always be spasmodic and lack 
ing in uniformity and completeness. The 
expense will be enormous, and, though 
agreeable to a few, it will prove discourag- 
ing to the majority. 





Rates of Fare of Public Motor Vehicles 


he Municipal Reference Library of the 
City of Chicago has begun the publication 
of a series of bulletins designed primarily 
to furnish to the members of the city gov 
ernment data bearing on the legislative and 
administrative projects before them. No. 
1 of the series contains comparative statis 
tics of rates of fare charged in fifteen large 
cities by public motor vehicles engaged in 
carrying passengers for hire, showing rate 
per mile, per hour and number of passen- 
gers. The following is a reproduction of 
one of the tables in this report 


The great difference in the rates of fare 
between London and our American cities, 
as shown in the above table, is further indi 
cated in another table which gives the rates 
of fare per hour. For one or two pas- 
sengers the rate in London is 96 cents per 
hour, as against $3 in Chicago and Boston; 
$3.50 in Philadelphia, Newark and Port 
land, and $4 in Baltimore, Washington and 
Minneapolis. For seven passengegs the rate 
per hour ranges from $1. 64h London to $7 

1 Minneapolis. 


RATES OF FARE PER MILE. 
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A Social Experiment in a Small Community 
By Adah Hopkins 


Secretary, Grinnell Social Service League 


RGANIZATION of philanthropic and 
civic activities through an_ office 
combining public charities, private 
relief tor the poor, school attendance and 
the interests of dependent and delinquen: 
children, is one of the newest experiments 
in social effort and one which seems to offe1 
1 satisfactory solution of the problem con 
fronting every community—that of giving 
most effective expression to the social im- 
pulse of the city 
Such an experiment was launched a year 
igo in Grinnell, an orderly and prosperous 
lowa town of 5,000 people, best known as 
the home of Grinnell College, but possessing 
also large factory interests and considerable 
rich 
nation s 


Surrounded by 
heart of the 
greatest source of food supply, there seemed 
little reason why its people should 
he existence of social problems in 


activity. 
land, in the 


‘ommercial 


1 
iOoWa 


admit 
their 
midst. 

What the Citizens Did Not See 
But Grinnell has its poor and its prob 
| ike | 
which poor funds are administered without 


lems. many other small towns it 
state supervision and by an untrained over 
seer of the poor, it drew upon county funds 


to the amount of several thousands of dol 


lars annually for the those who 
seemed incapable of self-support. The re 
port of the County Auditor for 1911 showed 


that Powesheik County, with a population 


care of 


of 20,000, was spending $10,000 annually 
or 50 cents per capita, for relief of the poor 
outside the this 
Grinnell used $7,300 for only one-fourth o! 
the county population. A 


study of family records by an expert inves 


imount 


almshouse. Of 
month‘s careful 


tigator showed that public funds were being 
used in many cases to support lazy and idl 
husbands, to provide unnecessary and often 
undesired supplies, and, in some instances, 


encourage immorality and 


positively to 


t 


sleve, 


OOSE living, Lhe InvVestigatio! 
oo, what the ta 
ittle realized, that county funds were bein 
ured through these homes as through a 
There was no attempt to study 
‘auses and conditions of 


ip family 


poverty, to buile 


life or to prevent tuture paupe 


ism, disease and crime 


insanitary 


the good people of the town 


Other social problen Ss existed of 


were 


Chere were no tenements, but thers 


dwellings, hermetically sealed t 
| 


fresh air, but most hospitable to dirt an 
Phere was no dance 


} 


flies. hall evil, but no 


provision was made tor wholesome and 
teresting amusement No white slave tt 
fic was carried on, but girls were going 


vrong all too often, and there were sordi 


‘onditions of ftamilv life vhich ynta 

nated the entire community Visits of the 
State Food Inspector created but little ex 
“itement, and at the same time bread am 
cakes lay in the stores exposed to st rom 
sweepings and to dirty fingers and flies 


With the complacency of the average pros 


nell look«e d not upon 


ws thrii 


perous community, (sri! 
these things, but upon its college, 


ing churches and it ive homes 


“tract 


The Awakening 


Chrough the revelations of the investi 
gator, however, came a new sense of obli 
gation, and the board of directors of a 
small private society which had carried on 
haritable work to supplement the activities 
it the overseer of the poor, took the initia 

ve in making public the facts gathered and 
n forming a new organization to rry on 


social work. From the beginning there ex 
isted the leartiest cooperatior with the 
Board of County who 


Supervisors 


vise enough to see that the new plan meant 


reduction in poor-fund expenditures Che 


idea as finally worked out is unique in this 





nched, and the League has led in various 


ements of social and civic betterment 


as the observance of Clean-l p Day 
he elebration of a safe and sane lk ourth 
systematic management otf a (1:00 
ellow Club at Christmas time The re 


nse of the community to the new ide 


s been unusually good. Churches, lodges 


lubs have willingly cooper 


yomens Cc 

ited, and real interest is shown in the acti 
es of the League 

In addition to her regular duties, the S« 


has a lecture course at the college o1 


social problems, in which special emphasis 


e laid upon a community program for 
S town here is also hearty cooper 
tion with the Young Men’s and Young 
Vomen's Christian Associations of the col 
ege in practical social work, and effort is 
e to interest college young 


9 people i! 


service as a profession 
he county supervisors occasionally as} 


1 


the Secretary to act in an advisory capacit 


onnection with difficult relief problet 
n other towns in the county 
(he held for organizations similar to the 
rinnell Social Service League is unlimited 
rom the financial standpoint alone the 
ot social organizations possible in 

irge city is quite out of the question in 
town of from 5,000 to 25,000 people. Thx 
ounty seat or largest town in the county is 
the logical center for social work in smal 
towns or rural communities, and from that 
yoint work in the smaller towns may b« 
directed Through the cooperation ot! 
‘ounty officials the establishment of an office 
ind the securing of a trained social worker 
nay be made possible, and each community 
ay have its center of social activity 
through which local spirit may be fostered 
ind the community impulse find expression 





Sentenced to Church Instead of the Rock Pile 
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Vhen A. H. Brand, of Lithonia, Ga., 
ned the n orship ot his home town, 


he realized that he had to deal with a num 


eople vho had imbibed too freely 
ed in the arms of the police Phe 
ike a change in hand 
ling the drunkards, based upon his belief in 


g¢ the “down-and-outs” a chance to do 


sentenc 


lo make sure that the unfortunates did 
attend church as requested by the head of 
the town, they were required to get a card 
from some official of the church showing 
that they had actually attended the religious 
service in accordance with his sentence 
The Mayor has seen good results from his 
plan, and rejoices in the fact that three of 
the men who were brought before him as 
drunkards have been converted and now are 
taking good care of their families. 
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f A Record of Municipal Progress Abroad 


Conducted by Edward Ewing Pratt, Ph. D. 
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Russian Municipal Enterprises 
Municipal enterprises in Russia embrace 
large variety of business. Russian towns 

ndertake the direct management of water 
orks, sewerage, lighting, slaughter-houses, 

scavenging, dispensaries and baths, the 
manufacture of bricks, stone quarries, 
itchers’ and bakers’ shops, pawnshops, 
flour mills, the building of country roads, 
varehouses for wood, oil, fuel and coal, 
rinting offices, cheap restaurants, dairies 
ind night shelters. There are municipal 
inks in 285 towns. 

The Russian laws encourage rather than 
impede towns from undertaking municipal 
cnterprises, first, because of the absence ot 
sufficient private capital and enterprise; 
and, second, because of the necessity for 
revenue which the towns cannot otherwise 
obtain owing to the restrictions on their 
powers of taxation. The charge for these 
municipal enterprises is generally a large 
one, The price of water ranges from 5 to 
10 cents per 100 gallons; electric lighting 
from 14 to 18 cents per kilowatt; municipal 
awnshops levy from 18 to 24 per cent on 
loans. The net profits derived from the 

unicipal pawnshops for 1911 amounted to 
$230,000, although their nominal capital 
was $5,350,000. 


+ + 


Industrial Cooperative Societies 
in the United Kingdom 

\t the end of the year 1912 there were at 
work in the United Kingdom 1,530 indus- 
trial co6perative distributive and produc 
tive societies with an aggregate member- 
ship of 2,790,910. <A total share, loan and 
reserve capital of $282,067,055, a total trade 
(distributive and productive) of $525,780. 
300 and a total profit, before payment on 
interest of capital, of $66,171,005. The total 
number of persons directly employed by the 
societies was 134,303, and the total amount 
of wages paid during the year, $39,569,105. 

There were at work at the same time 
1,392 retail and two wholesale and indus- 
trial societies, whose aggregate member- 





= = = 
ship amounted to 2,752,873 persons 
vhose capital and pront totale 


much as that of the distributiy 


tive societies. Of the 1,3 





182, employing 13,816 persons, paid a bo 
to their employes equal to 4.4 per ce 
their wages 

\ glance at these figures will cleat 
cnstrate what a firn the 
societies have acquired in the | Ki 


aom, 

Che large amount of mon 
lealing direct with the producer and 
ting out the cost of the middleman, an 
fair method of division of profit 
employes and _ shareholders 
them appeal to the people who resent 


vl] 
methods and prices of the ordinat 
hey are an enormous asset in the f 
against the high-handed methods « 
I 


in the necessities of 


ife 
+ + 


Workmen’s Housing Schemes 
in England and Abroad 


An increasing amount of attentio1 
being paid to the construction of w 


men’s cottages in all parts of th 


‘ollowing is an interesting report of 


English Local Government Board's acti 


ties in this work and several schem« 
are about to be put into operation 
During the first ten months of 1912 
loans granted to local authorities for h¢ 
ing purposes under Part III of the Hi 
ing and Town Planning Act amount 
$2,424,735. During the last three y: 
128,000 houses have been made fit for 


rian habitation within the meaning 
act. 

The Wakefield Corporation is devot 
its attention to the building of work: 
cottages, and for that purpose intends 
appropriate a tract of land covering ;7 
square yards, on which to build 36 hou 
T+ 


ne 


also plans to acquire an additional 
acres on which to erect 70 cottages. 

rents will vary from 87 cents to $1.2 
week, and it is expected to provide a 


1 
} 


ns 


+ 


oO 


44 


ses 
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cottages ata t below 87 cents a week for 
elderly married people. They will also 
‘lear out a small condemned area and de 
stroy about 30 insanitary dwellings. 
Rawnsley, the Cannock and Rugsley 
olliery Company is erecting 100 work 
en’s dwellings \ quarter of an acre of 
nd will be attached to the rear of each 
l:ouse, and in the front will be a large plot 
land to be used for flower beds. Each 
house will contain three bedrooms and will 
ent for between $1.25 and $1.50 a week 


he company hopes to complete the erection 
of the dwellings in six or seven months 


| officer has reported th 


eed of 200 mal houses in the district 
this scheme will greatly relieve the situa 
tion 
rom Buenos Ayres comes the report ot 
e of the mos tious municipal hous 
ng schemes « r idertaken he housing 
problen there has ecome acute wing to 
rhe ict that he in exceeds tne 
ipply, and it is intended to build 10,000 
orkmen’s cott ves at the rate of not less 
n 2,000 a yea! Each house will have 
ot less th five rooms, kitchen and bath 
room, and will have a frontage on a street 
a public passage [he houses will be 
erected in various parts of the city, in order 
do away with any dangers of centrali- 
ition 
+ + 


The New Town Planning Institute 
\ number of experts in town planning 


ind civic design met at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, London, in November, and 
formed a new organization, the “Town 
Planning Institute.’ The reason for in- 


sugurating this new society was not only 
that there was no particular profession 
which covered the whole field of town 
planning, but that a great need was felt 
for a central headquarters where mate 
ial could be collected and considered by 
experts, and where young men could be 
trained to undertake the important work of 
laying out cities and towns. The exact ob- 
ject of the Institute as worded at the first 
meeting 1S 

Chat the object of the institute be to ad- 
vance the study of town planning and civic 
design; to promote the artistic and scientific 
development of towns and cities, and to secure 
the association of those interested in the prac- 


e of town planning 


lhe membership is open to the lay publi 
as well as to professionals who are e1 
gaged in this work. Those elected at th 
nrst meeting include such well-known met 
as Patrick Abercrombie, S. D. Adshea 
Prof. Patrick Geddes, Thomas Mawson and 
Raymond Unwin. 

[he importance of the town planning 
novement was emphasized at the meeting 
when it was pointed out that up to the 
present time the Local Government boar 
had authorized the preparation of betwee 
so and 60 town planning schemes, varyins 
in size trom 6 to 5,000 or 6,000 acres. 11 
iddition there were some 100 sche! 
vhich were either in course of being con 
sidered or in respect to which resolutions 
had been passed. At this rate of progress 
they would have in two or three years’ tims 


some hundreds of schemes in preparation 
+ + 
Roads and Roadmen 

Germany is continually adding to the net 
vork of magnificent state roads whicl 
‘over the entire empire. The newest addi 
tion to the system is a road constructed es 
pecially for motor traffic which is to run be 
tween Diisseldorf and Dortmund and to bk 
So feet in width. 

The Staffordshire (England) County 
Council recently voted to give every‘able 
bodied roadman under 60 in its employ 
minimum wage of $5 a week. It was esti 
mated that the total extra cost of this 
change would be over $2,000 a year. Thi 
Council concluded, however, that it was 
cheaper to allow the old men to work on 
the roads than to send them to tl 
house. 


le work- 
+ + 


A New Garden Suburb 
for Germany 

Falkenberg, the newest garden suburb in 
Germany, covering about I50 acres, is lo 
cated near Berlin and is being directed un 
der the personal supervision of Herr Adoli 
Otto, Secretary of the German Garden City 
\ssociation, and Herr Kampffmeyer, who 
is prominent in his profession in Germany 
Che garden suburb has recently issued some 
iriteresting particulars of what it has al 
ready accomplished. The information is 
given in tabular form and sets forth full 
particulars regarding the first 31 tenants on 
the estate, 14 of whom were skilled artisans 
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| the remainder officials, merchants, etc 
the case of the artisans living either in 
nall single houses or four-family houses, 
is shown that, except in one instance, 


they are paying from 50 cents to $1 less 


I 
) in the various suburbs of Berlin in 
ch they previously lived. The price of 
dwelling naturally varies with the ac- 
modation taken at Falkenberg, but the 
fieures clearly show that the desire of the 
‘erman workman is for better condi- 


tions rather than to secure lower rents 
In no instance did these workmen hav: 
either garden or bath in the previous 
of residence; now each one is a bath 
from 150 to 20¢ square irds oft o 
space. 
lhe more well to-do 1 111es | 


larger houses have gardens avert 
acres in size. and baths, whereas in tl 
previous place of residence none had ths 


former and onlv eight the latte 








: Ideas for the Commercial Executive 






The Organization in the Small City 
onp pu Lac, Wis.—The force that the 
nercial organization can become in a 

small city under capable guidance is illus 

trated by the Business Men’s Association 
f Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Last June the Business Men’s Association 
oncluded that more active work should be 
‘one, and that a paid secretary must be 
it in charge of the organization’s activi 
ties. It was also felt that an important 
requirement for full-fledged operation as a 
going commercial organization was finan 

il strength. With this idea in mind 
twenty business men gave up their time 
for one week and solicited memberships for 
i three-year term, at $25 per annum. In al! 
201 memberships were secured. The board 
of directors then began to cast about for a 
‘ompetent commercial secretary to take 
charge of the work, and selection was fin- 

lly made of Lester C. Busch, the then sec 
retary of the Bristol, Va.-Tenn. Board of 

{rade. The newly elected secretary began 

his duties at Fond du Lac October first. 

Under the new management the Trad 
Extension paper, with a circulation of 12 
500 copies, which has been published by 
the Association for the past few years, is 
still being continued. This paper has been 
the instrument through which the retail 

erchants of Fond du Lac have been able 
to extend their trade to a radius of seventy 
hve miles of this city. The paper has at 


Edited by J. Harold Braddock 


Executive Secretary, The American City Bureau 
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tracted attention tro! other citi 
other commercial organizations have taker 
up the idea. In connection with the pape 
Fond du Lac merchants also conduct 
tem of rebating railroad fares 

In order to promote the progressive ide 
of agriculture among Fond du Lac count 
farmers, the Association, put on an acre 
vield contest and corn, grain and se¢ 
i December. Prizes amounting to $5 
were distributed. The Association was 
sisted in this work the Wisconsin St 
College of Agriculture. It is ex 
the contest and show will be 
vear, 

The civic art diy sion of the \ss 
interested school children of the 


ferent schools of the city ir 
garden contest during 
in conjunction with the Woman's ¢ 
the city, started a movement which « 
ually will result in a cleaner and more be 
tiful Fond du Lac. Prizes wer 


the past 


to the successful contestants, thre« 


cach school, in the sum of $54 


Legislative Information 

New Jersey.—As part of its wick 
scope under the secretaryship of Marcus A 
Beeman, the New Jersey State Chambet 


Commerce has instituted a plan for ke ¢ 
members posted upon state legislation. Ar 
assistant at Trenton reports each new m« 


ure introduced in the Assembly and Senate 
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together with the progress of the bill and 
the final action upon it. These facts are 
published in a weekly legislative bulletin. 
In the case of measures especially affecting 
the interests of the state at large, comment 
added on the probable results of the legis 
tion if enacted 
his activity of the New Jersey Chamber 
oubtless will bring about greater and more 
intelligent scrutiny of state measures, | 
should tend to discourage the introductior 
of valueless and harmful bills. It may con 
fidently be expected to reduce the volume 
of unwise legislation 


+ + 
City Planning Tabloids 
Koston, Mass.—Some time ago the Bos 


ton Chamber of Commerce issued an illus- 
rated card entitled “City Planning by the 


cards especially useful to lecturers, editors 
and students of city planning. 
+ + 
National Chamber 

On the eleventh of this month the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States will 
begin its second annual meeting. The meet 
ing will be held in Washington and will 
continue three days. 

On the first afternoon S. Christy Mead, 
President of the American Association of 
Commercial Executives, Douglas Fiske 
President of the Minneapolis Civic and 
(‘ommerce Association, and others will giv: 
addresses upon methods of commercial or 
ganizations. Among the other topics and 
peakers are the following: 

“Relation of the Department of Labor to h 


dustries and Commerce,” by Hon. William B 
Wilson, Secretary of Labor; “The Valuation 





lhe execution of a city plan by a 


, 
ind their 


various parts of the problem 


sighted as t 


and practice in this line of work whic 


untry 





Cooperation Essential in City Planning 


competent planning commission involves 
definitely and positively much earnest effort toward thorough cooperation 
[his cooperation must extend to the various long-established city departments 
mpetent officials who have been continuously engaged in solving 


No newly-appointed City Planning Board will be so unwise and short 


) attempt, solely on their own initiative and without diligent con- 
ultation with many other official and unofficial bodies, to complete so great 


Such a commission, however, freed from routine of many established city 


lepartments, would be able to make a comprehensive study of all the details 
required in presenting a more perfect and wholly unified plan than has hereto- 
fore been possible; a plan, in short, which should illustrate the best study 


h has been obtained in this or any other 


When such a plan had been tentatively completed, it would furnish a 
most valuable program for uniting all classes of citizens in realizing for 
the future the highest ideals in municipal development. 


. 
work. Neither would they attempt to belittle or cast discredit upon efforts 
ilready made in the direction of wise planning. Patient, earnest consideration 
f every factor important in the solution would necessarily be their guiding 
mecple 








ONE OF THE CITY PLANNING CARDS 


Man in the Street,” which was so succinct 
that it was used by the American City Bu- 
reau at the Dobbs Ferry “Village Beauti 
ful” exhibit. 

\s a part of its campaign to interest the 
public in city planning, the Boston Cham 
ber is now issuing a series of city planning 
monographs. These “tabloids” give infor- 
mation concerning the new Massachusetts 
city planning law and the application of 
city planning principles to the municipali- 
ties of the commonwealth. Each recipient 
of these cards was sent a desk file for keep 
ing them conveniently. This makes the 


SENT OUT BY THE BOSTON CHAMBER 

of Railroads,” by Hon. C. A. Prouty, member 
of Interstate Commerce Commission; “Anti- 
[rust Legislation,” by William L. Saunders, 
Charles R. Van Hise, Louis D. Brandeis, H. R 
Seager, Victor Morawetz and others. 

There are now 488 organizations consti 
tuting the membership of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. With the 
exception of New Mexico, every state and 
territory is represented. Commercial or- 
ganizations in Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippine Islands are members; also the 
American Chamber of Commerce of Paris 
and the American Chamber of Commerce of 
the Levant. 
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of checking 
edopted by the street improvement commit- 
tee of the Commercial Club of Duluth. The 
card provides a street intersection diagram 
mn which the user may note the streets and 
avenues involved and locate the exact point 
of the defect. 
detailing the complaint. 


owners 
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Checking Pavement Defects 
DututH, Minn.—A post 
pavement 


card 
defects has 


system 


been 


Space is also provided for 


In order that they may report any im 


perfections noted during the progress of the 
work, these cards are sent out to property 


along streets being improved 


] 


Kesidents on streets already paved may also 


ybtain cards for placing complaints on 


vement defects before the committe 
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, " 
hnendea he ‘ mittec 


Is now engaged in an effort to have the cit 


adopt an improved system of specifications 


tor street work 


+ + 
Cooperation with Churches 


DENVER, CoLo.—At a recent meeting 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce signal 
feature was the discussion of possibilities 
of cooperation between the churches an 
the Chamber of Commerce It ‘ 
niarked that the precaution was taken ot 
announcing in the invitations that no r 
quest for money would be made t the 

eeting Both men and women attend 
ind the broad spirit ot the occasio1 Was 
shown by the fact that all religious denon 














Give the name of streets or avenues 
—Locate the defect as nearly as you can 





STREET IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE, COMMERCIAL CLUB: 


Your attention is called to the following in regard to 
pavement at the place indicated above: 


(DESCRIBE CONDITION CLEARLY) 











POST CARD 
THEM TO REPORT 


By means of this system the committee 1s 
cnabled to keep a close check upon the D1- 
vision of Public Works of the city and to 
proceed intelligently in obtaining the cor 
rection of defects. During the last year the 
committee worked in close harmony with 
the Commissioner of Public Works and the 
City Engineer, its advice being sought from 
time to time by the city officials and its 
assistance to the street inspectors of the cit) 


DISTRIBUTED TO CITIZENS BY 
PAVEMENT 


DULUTH COMMERCIAL CLUR TO ENARI 
DEFECTS 


nations—Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
represented. \mong. the 
were several clergymen, 


were speak« rs 


who asked for 
greater unselfishness in the citizen's rel 

tion to the community. The church, it was 
said, should assist by fostering this spirit, 
while the Chamber of 
give practical aid in placing the down-and 
out man upon his feet rhe 
words of the prophet—who spoke to the 


Commerce would 


4 1 
follow ing 
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point, even though not recorded as belong 


ing to a chamber of commerce—were aptly 
quoted ‘Seek ye the welfare of the city in 
vhich you dwell, and pray in its behalt, 
for in its welfare shall you fare well lhe 
part of the church, according to one of the 
speakers, is to furnish impulse and inspira 
tion. The Chamber of Commerce should 


} 


eagerly coOperate, and the net result will 
be a city rich in moral and material re 
sources. 

One speaker, reierring to cooperation as 
the keynote of the age, suggested practical 
uethods of mutual aid between the church 
and the commercial organization. He pro 
posed that the church and the Chamber ot 
Commerce cooperate in assisting newcon 
ers to establish themselves in satistactory 
business relations, that the two organiza 
tions work together in making the founda 
tions of all business increasingly just and 
equitable, and in bringing about conditions 
that will give every man a fair chance. It 
was suggested that the commercial organi 
zation might learn from the church a 
broader spirit of friendliness and fair play, 
while the church acknowledged itself eli 
gible to receive instruction in practical 
business methods 

This discussion was held at the sugges- 
tion of members of the clergy, whose good 
sense in attaching themselves to a live com- 
mercial organization offers a suggestion for 
the churches of some other cities 


+ ¢ 


Rooming-House Abuses 

Des Moines, lowa.—In addition to con- 
ducting a campaign against exorbitant 
prices in rooming houses, the Commercial 
Club has proceeded successfully against 
proprietors who place too many persons in 
«a room 

Because of the state fair and the large 
number of conventions held in Des Moines, 
it was considered necessary to secure the 
enactment of local legislation with refer- 
ence to rooming houses for the protection 
of visitors in the city. This protection ex- 
tends in a measure to permanent lodgers, 
although little difficulty is experienced with 
reference to accommodations for them, be- 
cause the city is not crowded as are larger 
centers of population. 

The Commercial Club secured the enact- 
ment of an ordinance which requires that 
all persons who solicit for-roomers on the 


reets shall take out a city license, an 
that their application for the same shall 
contain their name, street address, nun 
ver of rooms, price per day to be charged, 
and number of persons to be accommodated 
in the rooms. The enactment of this ordi 
nance has practically eliminated the soli- 
citor from the streets and placed the work 
cf housing visitors wholly in the hands of 
the Information Bureau maintained by the 
Club. Accommodations may now be se- 
cured at $1 the room, whether one or two 
persons occupy it. These rooms must pass 
the inspection of the Club, which means 
they must be in a modern house and include 


bath, and, as a rule, breakfast at 


the use of 
price not to exceed 35 cents. 

Another ordinance requires that every 
room offered for rent by a lodging hous« 
keeper shall have an outside exposurs 
double sash windows that can be opened o1 
closed at will, and 400 cubic feet of ait 
contents in the room for each _persor 
lodged. The enactment and enforcement 
of this ordinance has resulted, after a 
couple of prosecutions, in general compli 
ance with its provisions. 


+ + 


Retailers’ Legislation 

Boston, Mass.—The Retail Trade Boar 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce has 
issued a pamphlet summarizing the legisla 
tion affecting retail trade passed during th« 
1913 session of the State Legislature 
rhese pamphlets are furnished to members 
of the Chamber upon request. 

+ + 


Vocational Guidance 

How many workers are there in eac!l 
inidustry of this city? What are the highest 
wages paid in each? The average wage? 
The wages paid beginners? What is the 
source of supply of workers? Is there a 
surplus of skilled employes, or is the de 
mand greater than the supply? What does 
the employer expect the worker to know 
upon entering his employment? What is 
the beginner just out of school expected to 
know? What should the pupil be taught in 
school in order to make him a more valu 
able worker in the world? 

These are some of the questions to which 
Charles R. Hibble, manager of the recently 
organized civic department of the Cincin 
nati Chamber of Commerce, is endeavoring 
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to formulate answers through a study ol 
the industrial and educational fields in Cin 
innati. J. F. Carter, Jr., has a survey 
long similar lines under way for the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. A body 
of facts upon the relationship of vocational 
education to the need of present-day busi 
ness is also being gathered for the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce by a’ committee un 
der the chairmanship of E, H. Fletcher. 

In Buffalo the subject was deemed of im 
portance sufficient to warrant the formation 
in the Chamber of Commerce of a Bureau 

f Vocational Guidance and Industrial Edu 
cation. One at a time, the rapidly growing 
ones first, the industries of the city are be 
ing studied in order to determine the num 


er of recruits needed, the training which 


these recruits should have, the ability of 
the public schools to provide this training, 
nd the additional facilities necessary. In 
order to induce a larger number of young 
people to enter skilled trades, n which 
there is a lack of apprentices, the Bureau 
issued bulletins setting forth the oppor 
nities in various lines of work, and point 
ing out the differences in compensation be 
ween untrained and skilled workers. These 


bulletins were used in the 


schools 


here is also in preparation a handbook of 


ill the industries of Buffalo Chis work is 
in charge of a committee consisting of 
President Herbert A. Meldrum, E, J. Bar 
alo, George K. Birg 8 C. Dold, 


james F, Foster etait E D. Martin, and 
harles Rohlfs 
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Photographs and data are requested for possible use in this “Th 
department, from municipal officials, city or county engineers, 
road superintendents, manufacturers or others having inter- 
esting information on subjects relating to roads and pave- 









Types of Road Crusts or Pavements Suitable 
for Use in Southern States* 
By W. W. Crosby, C. E., D. Sc. 


HAT there is no one best type ol road 

way is readily explained in spite o1 

the arguments of promoters em 
ployed by manufacturers of certain machin 
ery or materials. For instance, it will be 
admitted without argument that the width 
of the road crust or pavement for satis 
faction in one case may be required to be 
quite different in another. The trafhce on 
one road may permit a cheap surface, such 
as sand-clay, to be built and maintained 
with economy and with satisfaction to its 
users, while in another 
may require for both the construction of a 
high type of pavement. Again in one cas« 


case local conditions 


* From a paper presented at the Atlanta meeting ot! 
Section D of ‘the American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science, December, 1913 


here the materials and machinery re 
tired for the maintenance of such a pave 
ent as sheet asphalt, for instance, art 
adily available, its selection may prove to 
cal, but in another case with 
dentical traffic and other conditions, but 


le economl 


here such materials and machinery are 
ifficult or impracticable to secure, the se 
ection of sheet asphalt might prove unfor 
inate, and the substitution of brick or some 
other pavement might prove much the wiser 
in the end 
Such a number. of good road crusts are 
now so well understood and standardized 
in their construction that a considerable list 
s offered, from which to select one or more, 
so that sufficient competition in price may 
had and a final decision made with as 
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urances of reasonable satisfaction and 


economy. This list covers asphalt, brick, 


burnt clay, cement-concrete, gravel, marl, 
sampittic, sand-clay, shell, slag, stone, vit 
_ 


rified cuodes, wood, and possibly some othe rs 


ns of these named 


Asphalt 


Sheet asphalt pavements have not been 


or some vafriati 


generally used outside of city streets, but 
with the recent increase of traffic on high- 
ways generally they may be considered in 
connection with road improvement hey 
are very sSatistactory in many respects, 
though seemingly expensive in both first 
cost and maintenance. Also, they require 
special machinery and tools for both. Vari- 
ation from certain well-established princi- 
ples of their construction is unsafe. For 
instance, certain necessary qualities of the 
asphaltic cement, of the sand and its grad- 
ing, and of the work itself must be had 
the wearing surface must rest upon a rigid 
base if it is to be successful. Hence a suf- 
ficient artificial foundation of concrete or 
of firm, thoroughly consolidated paving or 


macadam must | 


ve provided, often at a con 
» } . ) + - . P > 
siderable cost. On the other hand, a new 
heavy concrete base, such as is generally 
now used on streets, may not always be 
Again, it may fre 
quently be possible on roads to omit the 
“binder course’ commonly used between the 


necessary on roads 


base and the wearing surface on streets, 
thus making a reduction in first cost with- 
out serious increase in maintenance costs 

Che average cost of a sheet asphalt pave 
ment with a concrete foundation on a city 
street being taken at $1.75 per square yard, 
the writer believes it may frequently be pos- 
sible to reduce to $1 or $1.25 the cost of a 
similar pavement on certain roads, and that, 
under these and other circumstances and 
under the heavier traffic conditions already 
prevailing on roads, the selection of sheet 
asphalt for road surfaces will be in the 
iuture much more often justified or dic- 
tated than in the past. 


Brick 

Brick pavements have, until rather re- 
cently, been generally considered as belong- 
ing only to streets, but traffic demands have 
extended them also to roads. A further ex- 
tension of their use seems to the writer 
probable, because of the growing recogni- 
tion of the fact that the customary provi 
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sion on streets of a concrete base for the 
brick pavement may be safely dispensed 
with in many instances of road work with 
entire satisfaction in results, and of course 
vith considerable reduction in first cost. 
The earlier brick pavements were laid 
without a concrete base, Later one was al 
most always provided. Now some of the 
elder ones (without the concrete base) have 
shown up so well in the records of cost and 
service that highway officials are generally) 
beginning to see that some local conditions 
may safely permit the omission of the ex 
pensive base, or the substitution of a 
cheaper one for it, with economy. 
the field of brick pavements has been ex 
tended and the writer believes it may be 
now capable, under all the conditions pre 
vailing or about to arrive, of further exten 
sion in road work. 
where no base other than that to be fur 
nished by the well-compacted native mate- 
r:al would be necessary—might be most sat- 
isfactorily and economically surfaced with 
a brick pavement. Assuming that a first 
class brick pavement on a six-inch concrete 
base will cost $2.25 per square yard, the 
cost of a suitable similar pavement on a 
road where local conditions will safely per- 
mit the omission of the concrete base may 
be reduced to as low as $1.50 per square 
yard, and the cost of such a pavement will 
probably lie generally between these figures 


Burnt Clay 

Burnt clay roads—as developed by the 
UL. S. Office of Public Roads—should cer- 
tainly be considered in a list of road crusts 
available for the Southern states. They, 
of course, are limited to localities where 
conditions are favorable to their construc 
tion, and where the traffic will permit their 
Satisfactory maintenance with reasonable 
economy. Their selection should be always 
based upon careful consideration along sci 
entific lines. Their degree of permanence 
may be relatively small, but in this connec- 
tion a remark or two concerning “perma 
nence” may be perhaps properly made. 

It will be well for all to have a clear and 
distinct understanding that no such thing as 
a “permanent road” exists or can exist. 
Permanence is at most merely relative. All 
road crusts and pavements require mainte- 
nance and ultimately restoration. The value 
ef relative permanence in a road crust is 
measured financially by a comparison be- 


Hence 


Some sandy roads- 
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veen the interest charges on the difterenc« 
cost and the difference in cost of main 
nance itself under the same conditions ot 
xistence. Hence, except tor the factor ot 
venience, a cheap road crust, requiring 
econstruction every few years even, may 
e as satisfactory and more economical than 
expensive one, which, while costing on 
average less per year to maintain, in 

he end costs more because of the lar 
rest charges on its first cost to be in 
ided. Burnt clay road crusts vary u 
cost, but under ordinary conditions wher 
they are possible it is estimated their cost 


vould be about 15 cents per square vard 


Cement-Concrete 


In the unreasoning quest for “more pet 
anent roads” the cement-concrete road 


rust or 


pavement has been revived and 
dely hailed as the alchemist’s stone that 
to change all bad roads into perpetually 


( od ones, 


hose highway authorities un 
miliar with the experience of thirty years 
ago with this pavement, who attempted its 
se, have found from their own short ex- 
perience that even cement-concrete roads 
lad to ve maintained, and that their main 
enance was by no means easy or particu 
irly cheap. In fact, it has been.found that 
1 the majority of cases it has been desir- 
ble to protect the concrete from traffic by 
the construction and maintenance over its 
surface of a mat or carpet of pitch and 


gravel or stone chips. The concrete is thus 
relegated to the position of a foundation, 
ind almost all the extra expense—for ex 
pansion joints, for finishing and smoothing 
the cement-concrete surface, and for extra- 
ordinary richness of the cement mortar in 
it—has been thrown away. 
Cement-concrete as a foundation is most 
useful, often necessary, but often extrava- 
gant. Cement-concrete as a road surtac« 
exposed itself to traffic is not, and cannot 
be, of wide application or use with satisfac- 
tion and ecenomy. If a cement-concrete 1s 
to be soon turned into a foundation for a 
pitch (“bituminous”) carpet, then it will 
generally be economy to build it as a foun 
dation and not as a surfacing in the first 
lace.* 


U 


* Those who are interested may secure the 








views on this matter in greater detail referring t 
lis paper on “Concrete Roads vs. Concrete Founda 
ns.” printed in Municipal Journal, December, 191 
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Cement-concrete pavements uncarpetes 
ost about $1.25 per square yard. A carpet 
on such will cost from 5 cents to 30 cents 
additional per square yard \ concrete 
toundation of the same thickness with 
similar carpet built on it would under th 
same conditions cost between 8o cents al 


Gravel 
(sravel road crusts may tor convenien 
nd vith reason be divi 


vravel roads” and ‘ora el ma ‘“adan cit 


vending for the differentiation on whether 
he material is used unscreened fro the 


ank or whether, according to the princi 
es of Mc \dam, the metal is properly sized 


spread, 


compacted and then 


_- ] 
( screened }, | 


ound, or its interstices filled, by the a¢ 
tion of a just sufficient amount of finer 
terial flushed into the voids with the 
of water 

The quality of the gravel roads depends 


the pit gravel 


S 


of course, on the quality of 
If the latter is composed of good, tou rh 
stone and has the proper amount and kind 
of fine material uniformly mixed with 


1 


excellent results may be obtained at a figurs 


as low as 50 cents per square yard. Such 
road crusts are frequently very satisfactory 


especially when kept properly treated with 


bituminous material, or “‘oiled.’ 
weakness is their tendency to rut under 
concentrated traffic. due to the deficien¢ 

the mechanical bond obtainable from the 
rounded metal, even where the road crust 
most nearly approaches true macadam, 

in other cases, where the mechanical bon 
is further weakened by the presence in ex 
cess of the fine material 
Gravel macadam, built with properl 
screeiied gravel stones, is generally stronget 
and more durable than a el road crust 


| 
DOSSIDIE ol 





the firmer result 


because of 

sizing or screening the metal and compact 

ing it in the absence of fine material, which 

is afterward added in exactly the right pro 
] 


portions. lhe first cost of gravel macada 
1 


} probably 20 cents per square yard greater 


Another advantage 


than for a gravel road 


of gravel macadam is the opportunity 


offered for using the method 


in connection with it, as well as to oil it 


penetration 
as in the case of a gravel road Pitch 
(gravel) macadam is a very useful road 
crust, and its first cost under the same con 
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aiuuons as above would probably ve about 


‘oO cents per square yard. 


Marl 

Marl, being an earthy mixture of shells, 
clay, sand, etc., very much like (except that 
the shells in marl are usually much smaller) 
the dredged shells referred to later under 
shell roads, may almost be considered as 
included under the remarks on the latter 
Marl roads are relatively cheap in first cost 
and high in maintenance costs, but fre- 
quently are worth consideration under pe- 
culiar local conditions 


Sampittic Roads 

lhe writer may be pardoned, perhaps, for 
using, for convenience, a word coined by 
him to mean a mixture of sand and pitch 
(using the latter term in its broadest and 
oldest sense). Sampittic road crusts may 
be built in two ways: by mixing the pitch 
with the sandy material in situ, or by mix- 
ing, off the roadway, the materials and then 
placing the mixture on the roadway. Usu- 
ally the latter method gives more uniform 
end better results. The mixture may be 
nade in either case with or without heating 
cne or both of the materials, according to 
circumstances. The results from this road 
crust so far have been encouraging as to its 
| ossibilities. Its cost varies between 30 and 
60 cents per square yard. 


Sand-Clay 


Sand-clay road crusts have not, in the 
opinion of the writer, been used to anything 
like the extent they should be in the South- 
ern States. Their extreme cheapness in 
first cost should commend them for careful 
consideration more generally, and as a bet- 
ter appreciation of the need of all road 
crusts for maintenance develops, and as a 
better understanding of the relations be- 
tween first cost, maintenance cost, and total 
cost is had, the writer believes that sand 
clay roads will be found of much wider 
application than at present agreed. Their 
first cost is often as low as 10 cents per 
square yard 


Shell Road Crusts 
Shell road crusts, like gravel, will be con- 
sidered under two heads—‘shell roads” and 
“shell macadam.” In many localities 
through the South a mixture of shells with 
sand, silt, etc., is obtained by dredging in 
the stream and is frequently available at 


low cost. [his mixture, when containing a 
sufficient proportion of shells and properly) 
applied, furnishes frequently a very satis- 
factory road crust for light traffic at a first 
cost of, say, 30 cents per square yard. It is, 
however, liable to loosening in dry weather 
unless “oiled,” and readily becomes “horse 
pathed” under periodic horse-drawn traffic 
n one direction. 

Shell macadam is built, as in the case o! 
broken stone or gravel macadam, from the 
shells themselves—obtainable from shell 
heaps at the canning factories or elsewhere 
—spread, compacted, and then the voids 
filled with sand or similar material by the 
aid of water or other liquids. Using the 
shells in this way, just as if they were 





broken stone, secures the greatest valu 
trom them. The shell macadam so formed 
is light, strong, reasonably resistant, and 
particularly valuable for moderate traffic on 
sandy roads. The addition of pitch by the 
penetration method is also successfull) 
made to shell macadam, and it is easily) 
practicable to construct and maintain 
pitch (or bituminous) carpet on the top ot 
shell macadam, which will add greatly to its 
field. In the cases where pitch is so used, 
the finer material to go with the pitch 
should preferably be clean pea gravel or 
stone chips rather than fine sand. Shell 
macadam has a pleasant resiliency not pos- 
sessed by either gravel or broken stone ma- 
cadam. Its first cost (waterbound)—de 
pending, of course, on the price of the 
shells—will vary between 25 cents and 50 
cents per square yard, 


Slag Road Crusts 

Again we may separate the consideration 
into “slag roads” and “slag macadam.” 
Basic slag, direct from the pile or dump, 
because of its heterogeneous character, usu 
ally gives unsatisfactory results on the road 
though it possesses the valuable quality ot 
setting up like cement and forming a con- 
crete-like road crust capable of supporting 
heavy loads. But no matter how carefull) 
spread and rolled, its final compaction, after 
being subjected to traffic and weathering, is 
generally very uneven. The fine portions, 
the cellular or honeycomb-like fragments, 
the massive fragments and the different 
size particles all give different results. 
Hence the use of slag direct from the pile 
has been practically abandoned for road 
crusts. 
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It now the slag can, as is sometimes the 
obtained broken to and 
screened as is broken stone, it then becomes 


ase, be size 
possible to use such slag for making ma 
cadam, frequently to great advantage be 
cause of its cheapness and because of its 
capacity for strongly cementing together to 
form a road crust highly resistant to dis- 
placement under heavy loads and to ravel- 
ing in dry weather. Waterbound slag ma- 
cadam is inclined to dustiness, but this dust 
is obliterated by the first heavy rain, as in 
of shell macadam, the dust rece 
when sufficient water is added to 


the case 
menting 
it The first cost of slag macadam may be 
The 
ise of pitch by the penetration method with 


as low as 50 cents per square yard 


slag macadam unusual 


presents no 
for consideration here, 


points 


The above remarks concerning slag are 
intended to cover only that known as “ba 
sic’ slag. “Acid” slags are not fit for road 
crusts except in rare cases, and when pitch 
s used in connection with them, as they are 
vitreous, too brittle, and lack cementing 
They may rarely be used in the 
first course or foundation as a substitute for 


qualities. 


broken stone or gravel. 


Stone 

Stone road crusts or pavements are per 
haps of the greatest general familiarity 
For convenience let the consideration be 
approached under three heads—“broken 
stone roads,” “broken stone macadam” and 
“stone block pavements.” 

3roken stone roads, of which the crust 
vas formed by a layer of crusher-run stone 
or of stone “napped” in place, with or with 
out a covering of earth from the roadside 
or of a layer of gravelly material, have 
practically disappeared from the list of road 
crusts now being built by progressive locali- 
ties. The inefficiency of these methods and 
the almost invariable dissatisfaction to be 
expected from the results have become evi- 
dent, and further consideration under this 
head may be omitted from this paper. 

Broken stone macadam, consisting of 
sized, compacted, and bound crushed or 
hand-broken stone, is one of the most valu 
able of road crusts and one of the most 
ubiquitous. That “the macadam road is 
dead” has been, the writer feels, irrationally 
stated. With better road maintenance and 
with the advent of the use of pitch on roads 
either by its injection into or its use on top 
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to torm a wearing surface, it seems as 


hough the field for macadam had, or 


cost 


contrary, been enlarged. The first 
troken stone macadam (water-bound) runs 
between 50 cents and go 


yard in most Cases, 


increase 


cents per square 
and the use of pitch 
the first cost by from 5 cen 
30 cents per square yard 

Stone block pavements may be considere 


to cover here the usual cobbles and Belgian 


tlock, as well as the new kinds of «mall 
blocks (“Durax” or “Kleinpflaster” ) ob 
ble pavements, whether of true ‘“cobblers 
stones” or of quarry spalls, are properly dis 
appearing. The tendency in block pave 
ments is to use better dressed blocks ot 
softer stone than heretofore and, wher 


procurable at a reasonab 
smaller blocks. The small block has many 


advantages and is undoubtedly a 


le cost, to ust 


coming 
pavement. Cobble pavements, usually laid 
without a concrete base, cost about 75 cents 
per square yard; ordinary stone block, 
about $2.50 (with a concrete base, $3) per 


and the new small stone block 
on a concrete base about $3.50 at present 
The whether or not 
base should be used depends on local con 
ditions for its answer, 
should always be 


square yard; 


question 


concrete 


and is one whicl 


carefully considered i 


the ligiit of such conditions 


Vitrified Cube Pavements 

What may be regarded as a novelty i 
many quarters may be offered by cubes of 
vitrified clay, but in some localities, wher« 
other materials are hard to get and suitable 
clay is readily available, this form of pave 
ment may offer advantages. 

The tubes are made as are vitrified brick 
but, being but two inches or thereabouts 
each way, they are readily laid in place on 
the prepared foundation by rakes and in 
quantities instead of being placed by hand 
separately. They are then rammed or light 
ly rolled to a true surface and grouted with 
pitch or cement mortar. The pavement has 
been tried to a limited extent and has 
given surprisingly good results. The writet 
believes there is a considerable field for it 
Its cost depends so much upon local condi 
tions and future developments that it is 
impossible to state it in figures here. The 
first cost should be considerably below that 
of a brick pavement, and the cube pavement 
should, and seems to, have some other ad 
vantages over the brick in many cases 
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Wood Pavements 

\fter many experiments the wood pave- 
ments seem to have resolved themselves 
into one form—i.e., of rectangular wood 
blocks treated with a pitchy material and 
laid on a proper foundation or base such as 
one of cement-concrete. In this form they 
have properly come to be recognized as a 
pavement of high value for certain local 
conditions 
objection raised against them is that of be- 
ing slippery, 


lhe most frequent and serious 


but objectionable slipperiness 
seems to decrease to a considerable extent 
with increase of familiarity with them on 
the part of draught animals \ further 
aecrease on this score would be had, as well 
as decrease in first cost, by using less of the 
pitchy preservative per cubic foot of wood 
in treating the blocks, by using softer wood, 
and by keeping, as practiced abroad, the 
pavement surface grittv with stone chips or 
pea gravel The first cost of wood block 
pavements on a concrete base is now from 
$2 to $3.50 per square yard, and, when 
above suggestions are followed, it should 
be reduced appreciably. 


Pitch Surfaces 


\ll but two or three of the above-men 
tioned types of crusts readily lend them- 
selves to that most valuable development 
of recent years for extending the field of 
cach crust—the pitch, or “bituminous,” sur 
tace treatment § 
building on the normal crust a carpet or 


“is consists simply of 


mat of pitch mixed with pea gravel or stone 
chips, the former generally giving better 
results. This treatment of old roads had 
had great success abroad,—in England par- 
ticularly,—where the already existing ma- 
cadam roads were wearing badly under the 
increasing motor traffic, and an almost in- 
credibly large amount of such traffic is 
there economically sustained by such car- 
pets. On the other hand, horse-drawn 
traffic is especially destructive to them, so 
that their successful use is limited by the 
amount of the latter. When such a carpet 
is provided, all the wear comes on it and 
the preservation of the road is mainly, if 
not wholly, the question of maintaining the 
carpet in satisfactory condition. The cost 
of carpeting is between 5 cents and 20 cents 
per square yard, and the maintenance 
questions are only those of local condi- 
tions 





Pitch Macadam 


Another use of pitch for extending the 
field of many types of road crusts has been 
briefly referred to under the expressions 
penetration method” and “pitch ma 
cadam,.” Perhaps it is unnecessary to go 
into great detail concerning this substitution 
of a proper pitch for the finer material used 
with water for filling the interstices of the 
road metal in ordinary macadam. Suffice 
it to say that pitch macadam so _ built 
seems to have many advantages and wider 
application under modern traffic than the 
water-bound macadam. The first cost of 
the pitch in place is from 20 cents to 30 
cents per square yard additional to the cost 
of water-bound macadam under the sam« 
conditions. 


Pitch Concrete 


Pitch (or bituminous) concrete—made by 
mixing together before placing, pitch, stone 
or gravel, and sand, and then spreading and 
compacting to form a road crust—has 
proved of great value under certain traffic 
and other conditions. A variety of for 
mule for the mixture exists, and the prope 
selection of the one to fit best the conditions 
of any case is desirable. The cost of such 
a road crust varies between $1.25 and $2.50 
per square yard in place. 4 


The Problem of Selection 


In this paper, already too long, justice has 
not been done to the many excellent varia 
tions in one way or another from the typ! 
cal road crusts mentioned. Such varia 
tions, more or less radical, are possible in 
the cases of most of the types named, They 
niay and should be made so as to fit best 
the peculiar conditions of any particular 
case, and when so made of course hav 
their greatest value. 

It is the problem of selecting the par 
ticular type (or variation from a standard 
type) of road crust to fit best the local 
conditions that is now most important for 
road authorities provided with funds for 
road improvement. And in the Southern 
states, where such funds have been gen 
erously provided, the authorities in charge 
of them will do well to consider this fact 
and to profit by the experience of others. 
At the same time, due consideration should 
be given to the peculiar conditions prevail 
































ng, which differ from those in New York 
ind New England, where the heat is not 
so severe on the roads in summer; where 
the frost action in winter is more severe 
where the road crusts are frequently pro 
tected by snow for weeks or months each 
inter; where heavy hauling does not se 
erely test the roadways during a season 


hen, from the presence of an excessive 
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wetness, the road crusts are least abl 
sustain such strains without damage: w 
excessively narrow tires and heavy loads 
hauled by six or eight animals may be less 
common; and where the more gravelly ot 
rocky character of the sub-grade in many 
cases gives better opportunities for secur 
ng sufficient road foundations than do the 


tich agricultural soils of the Sunny South 
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The editors are glad to receive photographs and data for possible use in this department from municipal 
officials, water works superintendents, consulting engineers, manufacturers or others having interesting 


information on water supply subjects 


How the Raker Act Affects Hetch Hetchy, San 
Francisco and the Rest of California 
By Martin S. Vilas 


HE signing by President Wilson, on 
December 19, 1913, of the Raker 
bill ended a continuous effort of 

many years on the part of San Francisco 
to obtain the legal right to take water for 
itself from Hetch Hetchy. It marked the 
end of a contest, spirited and hard fought, 
which was participated in by the maga 
zines and press the country over, and in 
which the great majority of publications 
outside of California opposed the plans of 
San Francisco, 


What ts Hetch Hetchy ? 

Until the agitation connected with the 
obtaining of water for San Francisco 
brought in the name of Hetch Hetchy, the 
writer had supposed Hetch Hetchy to be 
probably the name of some Indian chief, 
some new brand of cigar or some noted 
trotting horse. Possibly some likely to read 
this article are still nearly as ignorant as 
was the writer then. 

Hetch Hetchy is the name of a valley 
through which flows the Tuolumne River, 
and has tributary to it a watershed com 


prising 459 square miles. It lies entirely in 
Tuolumne County, California, and entirely 
in the Yosemite National Park, of which it 
is the northern portion, and about 165 miles 
from San Francisco. 

The Yosemite National’ Park contains 
about 1,500 square miles. Hetch Hetchy 
Valley is separated from the Yosemite Val 
ley by a mountain range having 1 mean 
elevation of over 8,500 feet and distant 
from that valley about 35 miles by moun 
tain trail. The floor of the valley is be 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 feet in altitude; is 
level and grass-covered, two or three miles 
long and nearly half a mile wide. It is sur 
rounded by steep cliffs out of which extend 
deep gorges. Just back of Hetch Hetchy 
is a gorge a mile deep and one and a half 
miles wide. The sides of the valley are of 
granite and mostly steep and precipitous, 
rising to a height of between 2,000 and 
5,000 feet in different places. The valley 
is divided into two parts by a large ridge 
of rocks extending nearly across the mid 
dle. The upper end of it is a high, dry area 
covered with tall pine trees, varying be 
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tween 200 and 300 feet high, and with live 
oak and other kinds of trees, thus form- 
ing a natural park. The grasses, shrubs, 
flowers and trees are very beautiful. Sev 
eral distinguished naturalists who have vis- 
ited Hetch Hetchy have pronounced its 
natural growth in flowers, plants and trees 
is very notable. There is a greater va 
riety of trees and larger oaks in the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley than in the Yosemite 

Hetch Hetchy Valley is difficult of access 
Because of the very high, very rough coun- 
try surrounding it, but few people visit it 
Thus while 6,000 or 7,000 people visit the 
Yosemite Valley each year, less than 300 
visit Hetch Hetchy Valley. The valley, dif- 
ficult to reach in summer, is rendered al- 
most inaccessible as soon as the early 
snows begin to fall, and in the winter is 
enshrouded in four or five feet of snow 

The Tuolumne River rises on the eastern 
side of California among the highest crests 
of the Sierras, and 
flows through 


miles 
a meadow, but during the 
next twenty miles drops 3,000 feet, during 
which distance some of the falls in the 
river are very beautiful and picturesque: 
next it flows for about two miles through 
Hetch Hetchy Valley, then becomes a rush 
ing mountain current for twenty miles 
more, and finally empties into the San 
Joaquin River in Stanislaus County, almost 
directly east of the southern end of San 
Francisco Bay. 

Lake Eleanor and Cherry 
northwest of Hetch Hetchy. 


for five or six 


Valley are 
Lake Eleanor, 
distant about eight miles, is approximately 


1000 feet higher than Hetch Hetchy. 
Cherry Valley is distant about twelve miles 
and is approximately 1,000 feet higher than 
Eleanor. Cherry Valley has tributary to 
it 114 square miles of territory, all in the 
Stanislaus National Park. Lake Eleanor 
and the 79 square miles tributary to it are 
entirely in the Yosemite National Park. 
The outlets of Cherry Valley and of Lake 
Eleanor empty into the Tuolumne River 
several miles nearer the San Joaquin than 
Hetch Hetchy. 


San Francisco’s Holdings in the Yellowstone 
National Park 

Under a grant issued May 11, 1908, by 

James R, Garfield, Secretary of the Inte- 

rior, San Francisco obtained permission to 

store the waters of Lake Eleanor and 

Cherry Valley, develop them to their high- 
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est capacity, and when they should prove 
insufficient for the needs of the city, per 
mission was given to store water in the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley by crossing it with a 
dam. Secretary Garfield conditioned this 
grant on the submitting of the proposition 
to the people of San Francisco for rati 
heation and the buying up by the city of 
all the land held by private owners around 
Hetch Hetchy and around Lake Eleanor 
[his proposition was approved by the peo 
ple of San Francisco in November, 19009, by 
a vote of more than five to one 

lhereupon San Francisco paid $174,311 
for 720 acres of land in the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley held in private ownership and for 
certain other lands so held which were not 
on the floor of the valley, but which under 
the permit the city must buy for camp 
sites, so that when campers were excluded 
from the floor of the valley they might still 
have a place to camp These 720 
about two-thirds the floor of 
Hetch Hetchy Valley, and are now held by 
Next 
the city bought timber from the Govern 
ment, still standing. situated around Lake 
Eleanor, for $13,428. Then out of the 
$600,000 voted, the city bought the land and 
water rights claimed by private 
around Lake Eleanor for $400,000. 


acres 


comprise 


San Francisco in fee simple title. 


owners 


In January, 1910, under suggestion from 
Secretary of the Interior Ballinger, the 
proposition to obtain water for the city 
from the sources of Tuolumne and to au 
thorize the issuance of bonds in the amount 
of $45,000,000 was submitted to the legal 
voters of San Francisco. 30,000 
votes were cast, of which only about 1,200 
were registered in opposition 

The city supposed it had bought all the 
available water rights of Lake Eleanor and 
Cherry Valley. It soon developed the city 
had not, and it expended $600,000 more to 
control these. 


Some 


The expense of investiga 
tions around the sources of the Tuolumne 
has been $300,000 or $400,000. Hence, upon 
the project San Francisco has already paid 
out in excess of $1,500,000, probably nearly 
$1,700,000. 


The ‘Raker Act in Brief 
The Raker act grants to the city and 
county of San Francisco necessary rights 
of way through the public lands of the 
United States to Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
Lake Eleanor and Cherry Valley for the 








purpose yistructing yperating ind 
maintaining the aqueducts 


for conveying water tor domestic purposes 





to the city and county of San Fran 
1 suc ther municipalities and water 
listricts as, with the consent of the city and 
county of San Francisco, or in accordance witl 
he laws of the state of ( alif« rnia, in torce at 
the time application is mad herea 
participate in the beneficial use f the rights 
ind privileges his act the pur 
se of constr g, operating a laintain 
ng power ele ic plants les and lines 
! genera al sale ind 5 ributior o! 
electric enerer also ror the pur] se oft con 
tructing, operating a maintaining telephon« 
and teleg ipl lines 
lhe whole construction and maintenance 


is under such conditions and regulations as 
the Secretar f the Inte 
rior and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
within their respective jurisdictions 

Section 7 is as follows 

That for and in consideratior f the grant 
by the United States, as provided for in this 
act, the said grantee shall be required to as 
free of cost to the United States all roads 
trails built under the provisions hereof 


Sig 


n 

and 

ind, further, after the expiration of five years 

from the passage of this act the grantee shall 
: 

‘ 


he required to pay to the Unit States tl 


000 annually for a period of ter 





ining wit! the « Xpiratiol of the 
ve-year period before mentioned, and for the 
remainder of the term of the grant shall, un 


vy Congress, pay th 
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um of $30,000 annually, said sums to be pai 


the first day of July of each year. Said 
sums shall be kept in a separate fund by the 
nited States, to be applied to the building 
and maintenance of roads and trails and other 
improvements in the Yosemite National Park 
nd other national parks in the state of Cali 
fornia. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
lesignate the uses to be made of sums paid 
under the provisions of this section under tl 
conditions specified herein.” 


Section 9 provides in part 


That the right of said grantee in the Tu 
lumne water supply to develop electric power 
rr either municipal or commercial use is 
be made conditional” upon its installing, oper 
ating and maintaining apparatus capable of 
developing and transmitting, under a gradual 
increase in amount, not less than sixty thous 
and horse-power at the end of twenty years 
It further provides, ‘the said grantee shall 
develop and use hydro-electric power for the 
use of its people, and shall at prices to be fixed 
under the laws of California or, in the absenc: 
of such laws, at prices approved by the Secre 
tary of the Interior, sell or supply such power 
for irrigation, pumping or other beneficial 

use.’ ” 


Plans for Development 
[he proposition of San Francisco is to 
huild a dam across Hetch Hetchy Valley 
100 feet wide at the bottom, 760 feet wid 
at the top and 300 feet high. This will 
cover 1,930 acres of land with watey and 
extend the water up between seven and 
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eight miles and one and one half miles wide 
at the widest point. It is also proposed to 
build a dam 150 feet high and 1,500 feet 
long at Lake Eleanor. This will flood 
1,443 acres (he Hetch Hetchy dam and 
reservoir will supply in dry seasons 25 
gallons a day per capita for 1,000,000 peo 
ple. Col. John Biddle, of the Board of 
\rmy Engineers, estimated the cost of the 
Hetch Hetchy supply at $77,000,000, 

rhe final development will give to the 
command of San Francisco between 400, 
000,000 and 500,000,000 gallons a day. Phe 
dams will be of massive masonry Phe 
water will be carried through cement-lined 
steel pressure pipes and concrete-lined tun 
nels 10 feet in diameter, cut through the 
mountains of the coast range. There will 
be about 83 miles of water tunnels. Under 
the formation of water districts, this water 
can be divided between the two sides of the 
Bay and approximately 1,000,000 people can 
then use it. At the upper end of the aque- 
duct will be two main power houses capable 
of developing 145,000 mechanical horse 











\NOR DAM SITI 
power, twenty-four hours each da 
vear 
lhe plans ot the City provide 


water needs as far ahead as the v 


when at the present rate of growt! 
will be over 3,000,000 people aro 
Bay and there will exist a necessit 
540,000,000 gallons of water daily 
Effect on the Bay Section of Cal 
lhe Bay section is the largest urban 
tion in California and is doing mor 
ness than any other. Its growth 
rapid. San Francisco is coming int 


trol of all of its municipal utilities 


four great cities on the Bay ar 
interest They will before long be 
municipal government This water 
will be of tremendous commercial 
tage for these cities 

lo desire to obtain this water 


not sordid commercialism or base gre« 


the I 
to m 


ture 


mart of this section. It is an end 


ake use of the beneficial forces 


It is evidence of a high state 


ifornia 
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A Traveling Hospital 


(METAL) 





Size 20x13x3% inches. Price $6.00 


Com plies with the la of the different States including Californ™ 


Johnson’s First-Aid Cabinet No. 1 


This Cabinet has everything necessary for immediate first-aid in case 
of accident. The finest equipped hospital has no cleaner bandages, 
gauze, dressings, etc., than are contained in this practical metal cabinet 
It is a traveling hospital, you take the hospital to the patient. 


_ Price $6 


. O. B. New Brunswick, N. J. 


You cannot invest a like sum to better  petent help arrives. A Manual accom- 
advantage. Johnson’s First-Aid Cab- panies the Cabinet and makes every- 
inet gives them the things they need if thing clear and easy to follow. 

you have a First-Aid Corps. Order a Cabinet today. Many a little 
If you have not a regular First-Aid hurt has run into serious consequences 
Corps, Johnson’s First-Aid Cabinet No. because of the lack of proper treatment 
1 will place in the hands of even the in- on the spot. Many a big injury has 
experienced the necessary material to proved fatal when prompt first-aid 
render efficient first-aid until more com- would have saved a life. 


Don’t delay. Be ready! 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


NEW BRUNSWICK Dept. 31 NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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anced civilization. It is a manifestation 
\f enlightened government. It is fitting and 


highly proper. It is a cause for praise to 


this city, and the lesser municipalities, not 


\r recrimination and abuse 
It is by no means certain that the lake in 
fetch Hetchy will not add to the attractive 
ness of the beautiful valley 


Opinions are 
livided. The lake and its accessories will 
e the means of bringing thousands to a 


1 ; 1 
hé 


spot hitherto secluded, isolated, and, to 


any, inaccessible. The highest beneficial 
ise of nature to civilization is co1 
tion. Were nature allowed to rest, grand 
gloomy, the tall Virgil 
uirie still would lie between Plymouth 


torests at 


Rock and the Golden Gates lhe march 
f civilization may still go on and adapt 
nto itself the high forces Ot nature in an 
| 


ige of mighty progress and devel 


ment 
ig pmen 


ind still usually leave “for him who in th 
love of nature holds communion with her 
isible forms” the tall cliff, the high water 
fall. the grassy flower-strewn valley an 
here and there the virgin forest 

This act is not an indication that the 


ind the cold ha 





erisly hand of avarice 
of ambition are seizing hold 
ind the inviolate. San Francisco may ob 
tain this w iter, as good as anv in the world 
ind sufficient for her thousands to come for 
the next 100 years. It may thereby obtan 
such water power as during the same tim« 
vill cause all the wheels of industry on its 
great Bay to whirl and to whirr, and yet 
the Yosemite National Park in the entiré 
ind Hetch Hetchy in particular will ré 


ain, visited by more than evet before, a 


+ + 
Winter Water Waste 


requires no prophet to predict that i 
} 
t 


ertain cities the month of February will 


witness two simultaneous events i cold 


snap with the thermometer below the fre¢ 


ing point, and an increased water consump 


r 
tion Nor does it require a protour d scien 
tist to determine that no overwhelming de 
sire for greater cleanliness on the part of 


the inhabitants can account for the increas« 
in the amount of water used he reason 
is all too evident—the opening of faucets 
ind the running of water for hours at a 
time to prevent : 
Not the least of the idvant: 
any cities have derived from the 
ion of water meters is the reduction of 
this water waste during the winter months 
Prior to the installation of meters cot 
sumers gave scant consideration to the pro 
tection of plumbing from frost; for such 
protection would involve at least a slight 
while 
water could b wasted 


With the use of water meters in such cities 


unlimited quantities of 


expense, 


without charge 


has come a recognition on the part ot 
householders generallv of the real economy 
of the proper protection of plumbing dur 
ing the winter Not only has there fol 


lowed a marked reduction in the amount 
of pumpage of water, but there has also 
een possible the maintenance of a more 
idequate pressure for re-fighting pur 


poses 





The American City Pamphlets 


lhe Civic Press has begun the publishing 
in pamphlet form of articles which have ap 
peared in THE AMERICAN City, Those al 
ready issued, which, it will be note d, covet 

variety of topics, are: 

Water Consumption of Cities. The Et 
tect of Meters on Water Consumption 
(Tables.) 10 cents. 

Some Fundamentals of Housing Reforn 
By Dr. James Ford, Harvard Universi 
r5 cents 

How to Attack the Sewag« and (Gat 


bage Problems By Rudolpl Hering 


Consulting Engineer, New York City 
cents. 

The Esthetic Treatment of City Bridges 
By Henry Grattan Tyrrell, C. E., Consult 
ing Engineer, Evanston, Ill. 15 cents 


How to Organize a City Planning Cam 


paign. By Frederick Law Olmsted. 15 
cents. 
Public Laundries in America. By Don 


ld B. Armstrong, M. D 
bureau of Public Health and Hygiene, New 


Superintendent 


,ork Society for Improving the Condition 


»f the Poor iO cents 
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I Want to Know 


Where I’m Putting 
My Feet 


I’ve lived through all kinds of 

pe street lighting methods. 

+ There’s only one that suits me. 
It isn’t the old high tower with 

the light lost up in the air. 





It isn’t the big lamp on the cor- 
ner, with the middle of the block 
left dark. 

[t is better than these. 

[t is easy to install. 

[It is easy to maintain. 

It is sensible, efficient and cheap. 

[It shows me where I’m putting 
my) feet. 

[t’s the National Mazda System. 


NATIONAL 
MAZDA. 








™~ THE QUALITY LAMP 
SHELBY, rrr | 
an, lhe lamps are below the leaves 


of the trees. 
Before I get out of the light from 


(@m\ one, I’m into the light of the next 
(PE) 


a” one. 
oF There’s light all over the street. 
2 Storm can’t blow it out. It’s 
Acar always there and always ready. 
(aw The light is good. It’s nice and 
= Steady. 
(any It makes the street look better. 
~~ It makes it safe at night. 
flit It marks the city as progressive, 
> sensible, economical. 
FEDERA 


If you want this system in your town, 
write for free plans and specifications, 
prepared for your needs by expert illum- 
inating engineers. Address, 





OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
a . 
: 40 Nela Park Cleveland, Sixth City 
{ny of these labels is a guaranty of National Quality 
' So is this Blue Carton. 
> 
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Niagara Falls’ New Lighting System 





—-~ 


Combination Railway and Lighting Poles 


\ dream of years was recently realized 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., when, with thou 
sands of jubilant citizens crowding Falls 
Street and its intersections, Mavor Laugh 
n stepped upon a platform and switched 

the city’s new lights 

The turning on of the lights was th 
vreatest purely home affair in the city’s 
uistory. The illumination of Falls Street 


iad been talked of before the city was 
ncorporated, but the matter drifted along 
ntil Mayor Laughlin, with patience, cour 


esy and sincerity of purpose, brought al! 


nt 


erests into harmony 

Che power companies assisted by remov 
ng the poles and the dangerous, unsightly 
vires that cluttered the street, and Presi- 
ent Connette of the International Electric 
Railway Company, consented to place tix 
‘ity s poles and transfer its wires at no 
ost to the city. 

Che 112 tubular-steel poles are placed 70 
feet apart, and each carries a double 
bracket supporting two General Electric in 

erted magnetite-arc lamps of from 800 to 
900 candle power, The poles are of stand 
ard 7-inch, 6-inch and 5-inch tubing, and 
also support the trolley wires, as shown in 
the accompanying view. They have all 
been provided with a slot below the ground 
line, so that at some future time the wires 
an be run in a conduit below the sidewalk 
level. The brackets have the positive cut 
out of the Electric Railway Equipment 
Company of Cincinnati. It is not neces 
sary to remove the cover portion of the 
bracket to operate the cut-out, as a small 
chain and ring below the bracket have been 
provided for this purpose. 
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THE COST OF 
A “WHITE WAY” 
FOR YOUR CITY 


of the stre ets to 





George Cutter Co. 
413 Notre Dame Street 


* South Bend INDIANA 
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e 36 This is the 
COLEMAN 


BOULEVARD LAMP 


$25 of which were recently purchasec 
by the city of Des Moines, Iowa 

It is a high pressure gasoline lamp 
made both 300 and 1000 candle power 
It is adapted to suburban use and 












towns of medium size. It is simple, 
durable, economical and easily moved 
to new locations 

The low cost to install and operate 
has made these lamps popular and 
they are used by hundreds of cities in 
the United States and Canada. All 
night service 5c., midnight service 3c 
per night. 


/ Nothing to wear out or rest out, 
made of cast iron, brass and copper 
Fully guaranteed and sent on 30 days’ 

free tria |. 

: Write for catalog and full particulars 


today. 


THE 


Coleman Lamp Co. 











Elmer P. Morris Iron Works 


92 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


30 Years in Electrical Business. 
20 Years Making Plain and Or- | 
namental Lighting and Railway 
Posts, Brackets, etc. | 


Over 350 
Cities in 
the United | 
States and — 
Foreign . 
Countries ; 6 mo oes aee-fecu 


using our 52.5 ere: 








Product. (( 





A post or ah =F 
bracket for | 


every purpose. | || 
Either Gas, || 
ElectricorStreet 
Signs. Capacity | i} 
of Foundry 150 | 

| 





Tons per day: 
Over 500 De- 
signs to select | 
from: Special 
designs made to 
order. We make | 
what you want | 
and combine 
your ideas with 
our past exper- 
ience. Send for 
Catalog and 
Prints. 


Elmer P. Morris Hl \ 


Iron Works fei 

92 West Street = ey 

NEW YORK & _. 
a eee Ee oe 





; ” Wichita, Kansas 
' _~ : Toledo, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. 
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On The Inside 


I-M. FIBRE CONDUIT ha ttset 


at the joints. Just fasten a No. 6 wire 
through the conduit. No danger of cut 
the tight joint pad iewaeth bore preve 


Straight Joints 


and o€ “REW 9 I 


ished witl Bell or 


DRIV E, SLEEVI 


H. W. JOHNS- 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Shingles; 
Waterproofing; Sanitary Specialties; 


Roofings; 





It’s Perfectly Smooth 


JM FIBRE CONDUIT 


wether with fittings and bends to 





seams or roughness 
to the cable and pull 


he cable sheath 


ting 


nt that 





in four styles: SOCKET, 


meet all conditions of service. Standard tube lengths 2 to 4 inches in diamete 
Bell Joint 54 inches and Straight Joint 60 inches long. 
W rit r nearest Branch for Booklet. 


MANVILLE CO. 


Stucco; Pipe Coverings; Cold Storage Insulation; 
Acoustical Correction; T 


Cork 


iling; Fireproof Doors; etc. 





Albans Chicago Detroit Po Louisville New York San Francis 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis fi yeESTOS: Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City oe Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans _— Pittsburgh Syracuse 186 
l 
——— — 


CONCRETE 
STANDARDS 


are handsome, durable, 
artistic and inexpen 
sive. They do not rust || 
like cast iron or be- 
come dented like sheet |} 


metal. They require 
neither painting nor 
repairs, and are not 
affected by weather 
conditions. 











REINFORCEU-CONCRET 
LIGHTING: STANDARDS 


We have numerous hand- 
some designs ond make 
them of different kinds of 
concrete. Our sparkling 
granite concrete rivals nat- 
ural granite in its beauty 
Write for booklet on “Orna- 
mental Illumination.” 


THE 


Pettyjohn Co. 
567 N. 6th Street 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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Street and 
ParkLighting 
Our Specialty 


For fifteen years we have 
manufactured lighting 
fixtures for every class of 
exterior electric or gas 
requirements. Our cata- 
logue may show just the design 
for which you have been look- 
ing. Let us have your address. 


The Morris Iron 
and Steel Company 


Formerly The Morris Iron Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 50 CHURCH ST. 


J.W. BACHE & CO., Eastern Sales Agents 
Phone: Cortlandt 1356 
W.ST CLAIR JONES Boston Rep., 
79 North Street 
J. QUARLES, Baltimore, Rep. 
619 Munsey Building 






OFFICE AND FOUNDRY: ;Frederick, Md, 
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THE WATER-CIRCULATING P 


oh which it passes rids it « 


rs ust ho 


be understood from the resul 


hich show an average efficiency 


This is equivalent to cle: 


ses down to .02 eTrains per cubic 


from a study of the accompanyin 


lhe gases leaving the fire-bed are 


through the flue A and driven 
ovable damper D, down which 


water is constantly coursing. 


then passes through the opening 
the smoke chamber B, 
which carries it to the | 
: “5° ik 
stack. In striking the : ai 
4 > 5 | - f | 
iter that flows overt WwW: 
‘ ; i k 
1D, some of the cinders 4 
ire caught and carried | E 


into the water at the 
bottom of B. The rest 
ire precipitated into 
this water by the ve- 
locity with which th« 
gas is deflected down 
ward toward the open 
ing M. It is estimated 

cinders art { 
sted against the 

water at a speed of 50 


teet per second 


thorough this wa 


1 process may be better underst 
ay 
carried 
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Orangeburg 
Fibre Conduit 


‘Admitted to be the best Fibre Conduit.’’) 


with four stvles of joints Socket, sleeve, 
“Harrington,” with bends and fittings 


Is the Lightest Conduit Made 


3” socket joint 1.2 Ibs. per foot.) 


hence the freight and cartage charges are reduced 
the minimum 





Send for The Conduit Book 


The Fibre Conduit Company 


"I — ; . : Pierson-Roeding Co. 

New 103 Park Ave Main Office and Factory ee ee 

Chicago, 1741 Monadnock Bidg Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore 

B »» S. B. Condit, Jr., ¢ Orangeburg, N. . - Los Angeles, Cal. 

Winnipeg, Can Salt Lake City, Utah 


Tri-Provincial Supply Co 


Bryant Zine Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Birmingham, Ala., McClary-Jemi Machine ¢ 














vo.4o21 Boston : Massachusetts 








Lundin Ornamental oe 


Standards and Brackets 


HAVE BEEN ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR USE WITH 


General Electric 
Luminous Arc Lamps 
They are highly artistic, 
simple in construction 
and very durable. 
These standards have 
been adopted by a large 
number of cities. 
A PARTIAL LIST 
Mass Rochester, N.Y 


Prov lence, R. I Nashua, N. H 
Baltimore. Md Newport News, Va 
























id our Ionic Design 
we offer a standard 
that is not only orna- 
mental but will give 
the most Uniform System 
of Street Lighting. 


This Standard is fast revolu- 
tionizing street lighting in not 
only the larger cities but the 
smaller towns and municipal- 
ities and all are waking up to 
fact, that this means of beau- 
tif ying the street is not beyond 
their reach. They are real- 
izing that the small investment 
necessary to secure adequate 
lighting through our Standard 
is more than justified by the 
increased valuation of real es- 





Fall River, Mass. Calgary, Canada tate on the streets affected 
Haverhill, Mass Cambridge, Mass Cc be f - . ° 
Cleveland, Ohio Lynn, Mass an urnished as illustrated 
Toledo, Ohio and many others or with all lightsturned upright. 
We have recently furnished 1500 Stan 
jards and Brackets in Providence, R. | Write for Prices and Catalogue 


INustrating Full Line 


The 
Casey-Hedges Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 


SPECIAL DESIGNS SUBMITTED 
Send for Catalog No. I! 
LUNDIN ELECTRIC 
and MACHINE CO. 
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ivic Publications 


pn he second editio f a “Selected List of Municipal and ( Books,” put i . 
r 
American Cit y  aescgg will be mailed t any subscriber for [HE hes AN City IPp i 
The list contains brief scriplion f 400 b RS fle un 43 f if 
below indicate the ré spective clions to which the nal t RS ar p f i 
t . , 7 
ia = Copies may be ordered of THe American City, but s requested that Government public Fs 
be ordered direci. It is impossible lo find spac in THE AMERICAN City for fr te 
reports, pamphlets and books rec: . The edit 11a a D r answer 
regarding such publications. 
f = = = “ 
= |= = = laa = =}= =i 2 5 —=es 





General Books 


\ illa 4 mprovement ‘4 
Massachusetts Civic Leag ( 
Village Library. ted I Proceedings of the Fifth National Con- 
iL tical Library. biases r $ ference on City Planning, Chicago. IIl., 
IO! 1 2pp s I.I0 pra 5- 7, 1913 12 ay rape 
( Wha : 
Che k of the . é pS 
ridge, M spi ee 
« le ‘ " | \ { 
eH Its Surroundings; ‘The | vane Cit 
ees Fore y ( g ‘ ee 
Streets Cheir Furnishing ‘ : Py ( 
5 Public B ings ar Ins c x “ 
he Clean-| Campaig Law al O a > ‘ 
Codperative W The P S 2 Bei 
Girls’ Clubs: 1 f loung a ) ( ist ( 
ch and Village provement. é : 
ing appendices Constitutior t ( , r 
r Ss é f \ Kar ( s t 4 
Neig I 1 Ir r ( { sas * : 
I s making surve g he Fire Protection 
pt by he g ind a R - 
« Ame \ tv fa : t ti ir Dwelling House Hazards: How to 
e Constit e Kansas Rura I S : Prevent Fires in the Home. tir 
\ bibhogra ; So give I k f the National Fire Protection A ia 
ay le na on.) October, 1913. 4 py $10 per 1,000 
- ‘ 9 Boar 
Social Welfare Fire Pr ww A 
LEXNER, ABRAHAM. Code of Suggested Ordinances for 
Prostitution in Europe. troduction b Small Municipalities. December 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Chairman of th 24 PP ro cents 
Bureau of Social Hygien iblicatio ‘ 
of the Bureau of Social Hvygie1 Ol4 ~ ‘ 
ix + 455 pp. 10 graphs $1.42 ae aaa . ( os 
¢ tT € () ¢ 
City Planning nd | es S ( 
HLIEIGHTS OF B INGS ( e De — S 
YorkK Crt Oa ae \g 
Report of the Heights of Buildings ses: An O ance g 
Commission to the Committee on the Suse; An Ordins S 
Height, Size and Arrangement of Build- s ; 
ings of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment of the City of New York. 
Decembx r 23, I913. 75 pp. Diag ims Social Centers 
Io cents 
\RT COMMISSION OF THE City OF NEW YORK The Social Centers of 1912-13. Pul 
Art Commissions, City and State. Sug- lished by the Department of Recreati 
gestions as to Their Organization and Russell Sage Foundatior . 


Scope. December, 1913. 23 pp. Free 
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Make the Residential 
District Attractive 


¢ Che well laid out streets and handsome residences in 
your town should have everything in keeping. 


-_ 


@ Do away with the old unsightly poles and poor 
illumination. 

@ Brighten up the residence district and make the streets 
not only attractive but safe. 

@ The installation of Ornamental Luminous Arc Lamps, 
by enhancing the general appearance of the streets, 
will increase real estate values, make the city busier 
and “‘ prosperity will follow the light.” 


The Ornamental Luminous Arc Lamp 
Residential Type 


is especially designed for residence districts as one of 
the most economical and artistic methods of lighting. 





@ The lamp is supported at such a height that foliage 
cannot interfere with illumination. 


@ These artistic lamps add much to the attractiveness of 
the streets by day as well as night. 


@ Get your business men together and have not only a 
“White Way” but also a satisfactory and efficient 
system of illumination in the residential district. 


@ Send for special information on the Residential type 
of Ornamental Luminous Arc Lamp. 


General Electric Company 


General Office: Sales Offices 
Schenectady, N. Y. in All Large Cities 


3s When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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Trees y Edward 1 S 
I. M. I , Forester to the ) al ) ( | 
ment of Parks, Brooklyn, N. \ ng Keg 
. . . P ‘ 
Studies of Trees. (The Wiley Technical § s sbes: “Re, 
 >eries Edited by J M Jame son 19g ; Nat 
Loose-leaf 8 x 10'4-inch pamphlets. Illus Bot 
trated. Six additional pamphlets Phe Hous 
rst tour, § cents each; the fifth, 15 Relat 
cents; the sixth, 1o cents. tect SRP lh 
rst nine umphlets in this series have alre v rrelatior 
ted ry AMERICAN CITY \ugust, 1913 ew Wright ¢ 
es forms a guide for practical field work ir \ 
The ew titles ire is l Ss I ir g tre | 
lrees € Diseases; Tree Re The Stru € nd Ss g S ( 
. ent rees: Forest ( € +} \ 1 . C x 
» We 5 \ y i 
Housing 
\ RICAN 1Y OF P »s \ se ' ; 
SCIEN( sib < 
Housing and Town Planning Edited array Sy 
by Carol Aronovici, Ph. D., General Se« nents,”” | 
retary, Suburban Planning Association of rary,” by J 
Philadelphia.) January, 1914 R : 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50 ecreation 
é ts of this volume are as follows Hous B HEN : ( 
g al the Housing Problem,” by Carol Aronovi Committec , p ' \ 
\ Brief Histor ot the Housing Movement . ee : sine ; 
\merica,”” by Robert W. deForest The Land Ques imerica 
tion,” | Raymond Unwin: “Cost ors USING 
ee ty een nt ee Testes SS eae , Dances of the People. 
Estate Values and Its Effect on Housing,” by Delos ume ri k Da ‘ \ Sing & 
F. Wilcox The Religious Value of Prope yu , 1913. Quart $3 pl [llustr 
by William B. Patterson; “The Workingman’s Home : = Danas - ( t 2 
und Its Architectural Problems,” by Frank A. Bourne : : $1.50; : $2.50 
“Can Land Be Overloaded?” by Benjamin C. Marsh; [Twenty ve 1 ance f England, Scotland, 
Congestion and Rents,” by Bernar | ewman Ir nd, Denmark, Swede Ger und Swit 
Housing Reform Through Legislation,”’ by Lawrence t mus I riorm 
Veille W here Direct Housing Legislation Fails,” merous 


2 SSS SSS SS SS 3 8 Saas 


Items of Municipal and Civic Progress 


0 rT TS ei Blerors 


ee 

Library Social Service Bulletins 
Che Public Library of the District of Co _ 

lumbia is publishing a series of monthly 
social service bulletins especially for the use 
of the social workers of Washington. In 
fulfilling its function as an efficient social 
service institution, the Library wishes to 
make known to those needing them the lat- 
est and best books, pamphlets and periodi- 
cals of all sociological topics, presenting the 
recorded experience of other communities 
in dealing with our common social prob 





lems. 


[he programs of the Monday Evening 


SPRINGFIEI ( . LIBRARY 


Club furnish many of the subjects covered 
n the bulletins. Lists are prepared for in ; ; ' 
dividual investigators when desired. fhe City Library Aids Aliens 

subjects already presented are: social sur In Springfield, Mass., which has a lar 
veys; school hygiene and school nurses; foreign population owing to its paper n 
civic and social centers; feeble-mindedness. and other manufactories, the City Library 
Of the twenty magazine articles selected for distributes folders in three languages—Po 
mention in the first three bulletins as her lish, Yiddish, and Italian—with a view to 
listed, five are from THE AMERICAN CITY attracting and instructing immigrants he 
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Make Your 
Business Streets 
, Attractive 


ORNAMENTAL 
LIGHTING 
POLES 
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Ornamental Lighting Pole Company 
112 Liberty Street, New York City 








| It Is Possible 













ilize an ordinary 
treet railway pole in 
connection with orna 
mental bases and 


brackets to support 


either Mazda lamps or 


SPAN 


luminous are li 


inverted 
lamps 

You can string vour 
wires along 
the top of the 
poles, where 
they are prac- 
tically un- 
noticeable 
and out of 
the way of 
traffic. 

You save 
the cost of 
additional 
lamp stan- 
dards and un- 
derground 
construction, 
and avoid fur- 
ther obstruction 
of the curb line. 

Catalog ‘‘D”’ 

describes this 

money-saving 
ERECO Plan 


write for a copy 
Electric 
Railway 
Equipment 
Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Designers Manufacturers 


New York Office 
30 CHURCH STREET 
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New Commission-Government 
and City-Manager Cities 
(in January 9 a new charter was adopte 
ollinsville, Okla., under which that cit 


will be governed by three commissioners 
and a business manager. Montrose, Colo.., 
and Glencoe, Hl., have also adopted th 


city manager plan Glencoe adve rtised 

village manager in a Chicago newspapet 
ind has selected H. H. Sherer, of | 
ston, to fill the position. 


Since the report in the January issue ot 


lHeE AMERICAN City four municipalities \I 


have voted to accept commission gover! 
ment: McPherson, Kans.; Marquette an 
Saginaw, Mich.; and West Plains, Mo 
+ + 

A University Course in the 
Valuation of Public Utilities 

The University of Pittsburgh, in pur 
suing its policy of service to the community 

id to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
has arranged a course in appraisement 
valuation and rate-making of public utili 
ties. Attention will be given to the legal, 
engineering and economic aspects of the 
subject. A bulletin outlining the course 
nay be obtained of Morris Knowles. Direc 
tor of the University’s Department of Sani 
tary Engineering. 


+ + 


Four New Courses in Sanitary Engi- 
neering at Harvard University 

The Department of Sanitary Engineer 
ing of Harvard University announces four 
new courses of considerable importance to 
students wishing to prepare themselves for 
municipal work. These include Municipal 
Sanitary Engineering, Elementary Bacter 
iology, Demography, and Rural Sanitation 
The courses are under the direction of Dr 
John W. M. Bunker, Prof. George | 
Whipple and assistants, 


\ 


GCiiy 


CONVENTIONS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. S 


Genet S 


National Conference on Concrete 
Road Building. S 


We t \ lams 

ARY I2-2I ( 

Cement Ponduate Exhibition. §S 
tary-Treasurer, ] McDatr 


1 
La Salle Street, ( 


SRUARY 10-20 CHI 


National Reeeciation of Cement Users 
Annual Convention. Secr 
Krauss, Har tld 4 
Pa 

American Institute of Mining Engi 
neers. \ni eet Sac 
Bradley Stought 


Street, New York ( 


Indiana’ Sanitary and Water Supply 
Association. Annu Veeting Sect 
t Dr. W. F. King, Ih fiat if 
CH 9-22.—MAp1son, Wis. 

City Improvement Exhibit. Including 


i special exhibitior T \mert 
foreign city planning furnishe 
American City Bureau Chairm 
Improvement Committee, Woilliat \ 


num, Madison, Wis 
CH 15-19.—NEw O 
National Conference on Child Labor. 


secretary, Uwe R i ¢ ‘ O 
[wenty-se nd Street vy Yor ( 
CH 17-20.—CHICA I 

American Railway Engineering Asso 
ciation. »ecreta rit x 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Tl 


ARCH 28-20.—NeEw Yor 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Annual Meeting. Secretary, Ed 
gar Marburg, Universit f Pennsylvani 
Philade Ip hia, Pa 

3-4.— PHILADELI 

‘American Academy of Political and 

Social Science. Annual Meeting. Seer: 


1-I] NEW \ oRK C 

First National Efficiency E pectin 
and Conference. dir Wa 

Tallis, 41 Park Row, New York ( 
Il. 10-13%, New O 

National Drainage Congress. 
President, Edmund T. I Fir 
tional Bank Building, | y Ill 

, 16-17-—ATLANTA, GA 

Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas and Georgia. A: 
9 Convention. \ssistant Secretar 
F. C. Wyse, Columbia. S. | 
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Mott Lamp Posts 


for Arc and Tungsten Lamps 
The Standard of Merit 


Established 1828 











@ The best is always the cheapest, for that 
reason the Leading Cities have installed our 
Lamp Posts. 


@ There are over 21,000 Lamp Posts of 
our manufacture now in_ use throughout 


Greater New Y ork. 








@ Send for Catalogs and prices. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR CITY OR TOWN with a 
Mott Display Fountain 











@ White now for special prices. 





| aa ‘ ] 














Tungsten Post—2006 J. 


Display Fountains 








Drinking Fountains 
Settees for Parks, 
City Squares, Etc. 





Write for Catalogs and prices 


Ornamencal Wisplay Fountains for Public Parks and City Square 


5th Ave. and 17th S 
- J. i sous —_ New Yoke tht 





aN City 
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Fighting Fires Before They Are Lit 


By Martin H. Ray 


New York Bureau of Municipal Research 


LL fires are the same size when thi 
Start New York recently had 35 


In this country 
every minute of every day and nighi, Su 


fires in 12 hours. 


days and holidays included, $500 worth oi 
property is destroyed by fire. Property so 
destroved is never recovered—the insu 
ince tallacy needs no explanation 

The value of property lost by hre in the 
United States in the last two years over 
shadows the cost of the Panama Canal 
1 


exceeds the total cost of maintaining th 


\rmy and Navy for the same period. And 


he $200.000.000 property loss 1S only ha 
of the story 


i here was 200,000,000 more 


spent for maintaining fire-fighting equip 
ment 

Last vear three thousand peopl: ere 
killed and five thousand more were injured 
as a result of fires. And still we permit 


countless breeding places for fires to go 
touched. Ninety per cent of the fires 
\merica may be traced to poor housekee] 
ing methods and general carelessness 

We have had the Iroquois Theater fir 
in Chicago, the ¢ ollingwood School fire 


Cleveland, the Binghamton factory horrot 


and the recent lodging-house fire in Bostor 

in which twenty-eight men were burned to 
death. After each horror laws are blamed 
and more laws are demanded by mass meet 

ings and newspaper editorials, but littl 
thought is given to the enforcement of the 
Most fire officials admit that 
they have power to inspect buildings, but 


existing laws 


plead no authority to enforce safety meas 
ures, 

lf a building is dangerous because of con 
tagious disease, it is placarded [It fac 
tories wert conspicuously placarded as un 
safe from a fire prevention standpoint, and 
if this fact were widely published in the 
local newspapers, the owner of the factory, 
in order to keep his help, would be forced 
T 


to establish proper conditions. If a lodging 


house were so placarded, it would do littl 


business until violations were re 


or no 
moved 

Even the newspapers, specialists in pub 
licity, fail to remind the public that the 
official, with the powers of exposure he al- 


eady has, can do more to prevent I han 
thousand new law S plus one tho 1Sal d new 


spectors in the hands of officials who do 


not tell the public what they know about 


resent dangers 
nspection without publicity means, tl 
Vor Id over, blackmail, | 


he right to endanger human life 


Violations in Theaters 
While making a survey of th 
ms in an American city recently, a repre 
ntative of the New York Bureau of Mu 


nicipal Research found that the fire laws 


required theaters to provide sbestos curt 
tains. Upon inspecting one of these the: 
ters he found an asbestos curtain, as re 


juired, but the proscenium arch from which 
it hung was of unprotected wood hu 
the purpose of the law was defeated Che 


law might not have given the officials powet 
to correct this conditior but pu 

VO ild have done so beyond i doubt 

In another city recently surveyed the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Researcl 
the inadequacy and inefficiency of th 
spection methods emploved were tound t 
be almost criminal. Not only were tech 
nical violations found, but in at least fou 
theaters an absolute disregard for the most 
commonplace fire prevention measut 


These violations were due to ignorance 


on the part of the managers and failure 
the part of city officials to insist 
Strict observance ot the law 


\mong the violatior lis 


the following: 


In one theater two exits el found, not 
only locked, but nailed » and wired 
These two fire exits, plain! ndicated on 


the program as such, were draped with por 
tieres and one was fenced 
side. 

Some exits were locked during the 
formance. Other exits were found 
locked, but dangerous because the aut 
matic “panic bolts’ were not op 
freely, 

In one theater there were two exits f1 
i. gallery opening upon a small root. Thes« 


exits were so arranged that persons using 
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IS THERE GOOD WATER SUPPLY IN YOUR CITY 
<)> 


o) 
5 


— = ens 


to secure a drink of vour water 





} . 


e on hand 
streets and in your parks 
anitary manner. 

with 


sanitary fountains for streets, 
parks, schools, etc. 


Rundle Spence Mig. Co. 


Milwaukee, 


do not mean to inquire 


many million gallons you 


We do want to 


it is easy for those on 


furnish cities and towns 


very desirable style of 





Wisconsin 











Capital and 
Surplus 
$9,000,000 


COLUMBIA Sixty 
KNICKERBOCKER Broadway 
New York 


TRUST 
COMPANY 





SAFETY IS THE FIRST REQUISITE 
IN THE ISSUE OF 


Municipal Bonds 


Conservative investors gladly pay more 
for bonds concerning the issue of which 
they feel secure. Why not issue your 
bonds in a manner to command the high- 
est market prices? 


For information address 


Park Terrell, Manager, 
Municipal Department 











SANITARY FOUNTAINS AND 
Attachments for any Conditions 


Our fountains offer the 
ideal solution of your 


public drinking problem 


In addition to supply 
ing new fountains, it is 
also possible to use our 
Sanitary Fountain At 
tachments on your Old 
Drinking Fountain 

Write for drinking 


fountain catalogue 





EDWARDSVILLE BRASS CO., 


Edwardsville, Ill. 
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flimsiest wooden constructio1 


Despite the fact that the ordina: 


} 


and Instruction hy 





v llery are consequent! ) S 
her to come down upon the flaming stag he fi 
ot vooden staircase (occasional ¢ ther th 
ladder) or to lose their . 40,0 
uining in the fly valleric s po is breedet 
\lthough the city ordi1 fac 
ir water casks, with two fire cke dino 
ich, all painted red and labeled “Use for grasoling 
ire Only,” but one theater was found t ‘ ul 
So equipped iprote 
\lthough the ordinance requires ad r nd blocke 
iate fire extinguishers for use on the stag iste 
upon all the balconies in every theatet found t 
ne theater had but one fire extin ishet vel el ito! 
d this was provided for the movi tore the ers 
ture booth. ail 
he ordinance requires that all dres : rarette al 
us be built of fireproof materia ve r tenth 01 
one theate # loc ited immediate ly itl ] itable fire 
the stage, Was a Set of dressing rooms ittention of 


its workshops of any character in th ind this is t 
galleries, one theater had fu spection of 2 
equipped scene-painting shop locat int refuse to ¢ 
gallery e ins cto 
In one theater there is 9 diff 
( large brass r: ing | LO erested 
rding to the ordinance, its hese 
ree trom all obstructions taffs should h 
rom the violations cite lL above t itter’ OT Ce S¢ 
seen that many of the most cor do last vea 
€ prevention measures, in at least o1 egun. Fire o 
it have been ignored by theatri 1 ell as figt S 
igers The regulation whicl quire ell as via wat 
racticallv the least expenditure pel V hil hilas 
haps the most useful, is that uiring of th 
vater buckets and water casks upon stages it was th 
and yet but one theater of those examine: fire g fo 
in the city in question complied with this this worl \s 


[ nijorme d 
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PURITAN 


Drinking Fountains 


FOR 
“Acme of Sanitation 
and Quick Serwice” 








eration understood at a glance 
Push button directly in front, and not in th 






. cov RR or side where it is awkward to operat: 


Has the ‘“‘natural grip’’ for either hand 
WRITE TO-DAY 
The PURITAN is non-squirting, and has 


elf-closing valve which saves water. The lips 
cannot touch nozzle, a most desirable feature 
Has large overflow cup and no other catch 
basin is necessary as over-flow outlet is tapped 
for 3-8’ iron pipe to carry away waste water 
PURITAN No. 1 Although beautiful in appearance, the PURI- 
TAN has no corners or angles to catch dirt 


making it very easy to keep clean and bright. Substantially made from red brass. Handsomely 
finished in heavy nickel ace illy correct, perfect in design and operation. Superior to 
any other fountai r schools, factories, r alle stations and other public places 


HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., 601 Dana Ave., WARREN, OHIO 














16 YEARS AGO CURVE 


We made a lot of 


ENAMELED IRON STREET SIGNS view *STRUCTED 
PR BALTIMORE 


WE HAVE NOT MADE MANY FOR BALTIMORE SINCE | 
THE CITY HASN’T NEEDED THEM 


Signs for Every Municipal Purpose. 

“BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enameled Iron Signs 
stand alone in their field—the one and only one absolutely 
dependable sign product. 

These signs are made of the finest grade of vitreous Porce- 
lain Enamel fused on specially processed iron at a tempera- 
ture of 1600 degrees Fahrenheit—each color separately fused. 

“BALTO” signs, exclusively, are fitted with non-corro- 
sive metal sleeve eyelets (our own patent) in the screw 
holes—this feature protects the enamel at this point and 
adds another distinctive element of finish to our signs. 

We produce every possible character of municipal signs—any size, shape, 

color combination or design. Without obligation our Service 
Department will be ple “a to submit sketches and quota- 
tions. Additionally, we will send free, at our expense, to anyauthorized purchasing 
official or body a useful and attractive sample of finished Porcelain Enameled Iron. 
WRITE DEPARTMENT C. 


THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL AND NOVELTY CO., Baltimore, Maryland 
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THE 


January, 1914, when Commissioner Adam 
son decided to start similar work in New 
York: “The firemen will have the strongest 
possible motive for exacting full compli- 
ance with the law, for such compliance will 
save them and their comrades much toil and 
much risk to limb and life.” 
Youngstown, Cincinnati, Toledo, 
ester and many other cities have found this 
educational method most effective, 


Roch 


‘Fire Pre- 
vention Day” in Illinois, Indiana and other 
states of the Middle West, Ohio's campaign 
in the schools, Mr. Powell Evans's Citizen 
Committee in Philadelphia, Clean-up Week 
in New York (¢ ity, Mr. George LD. Porter's 
\lessage to the Boy Scouts of America in 


lhe state-wide observance of 


Boys’ Life,” September, 1913, the present 
vork of the Chamber of Commerce in St 
Paul, and the nation-wide efforts of Mr 
franklin H. Wentworth, Secretary of the 
National lire 
illustrate different avenues of approach, but 
all mean cssentially the thing—in 
struction and publicity. 

In every city the message can be spread 
broadcast by school children. Talks on 
local conditions and on the causes of recent 
fires and means by which they could have 
been prevented are most Not 
until people realize the criminality of care 
less habits and the dangers to which they 
are exposed daily in. semi-public buildings, 
will these conditions be corrected. 

We have had lists of fire rules and of 
fire “don’ts” for years. The only reason 
for including them again here is the hope 
that they may be copied and published else- 
where, and incorporated in the creed of at 
least one more American citizen. 


Two Dozen Fire Don'ts 
1. Don’t go into closets looking for cloth 
ing with a lighted match. 


Protection Association, all 


same 


effective 


2. Don’t kindle fires in stoves with kero 
sene. 

3. Don’t put hot ashes and coal in wooden 
barrels or boxes, 


frozen 


water pipes 


4. Don’t thaw out 
with a torch or lamp. 


AMERICAN 


Gray 199 


5. Don’t allow waste paper, excelsior and 
rubbish to collect. 


6. Don't 
closed room. 


use gasoline for cleaning in a 


Don't look for gas leaks with a match 
or lamp. 


8. Don't allow lace cu 


brackets 


rtains neal vas 


g. Don't allow oily rags near stoves o1 


ibout the premises, 


10. Don't allow sawdust to be used in 


cuspidors or on floors 


11. Don't throw waste paper in a fire 


12. Don't throw cigarettes 


away if lighted. 


13 Don't keep matches in pape! boxes 
lving about carelessly 

14. Don't use snapping parlor matches 
15. Don’t forget that matches are the be 
ginning of many conflagrations 

16. Don't hang your clothing near ope: 
fires or stoves. 

17. Don't permit 
gas jets under stairways 

18. Don't 
on fire escapes, 


unprotected swinging 


allow rubbish in hallways o1 

19. Don't burn leaves and dead grass o1 
windy days 

20. Don't forget to have the chimneys o1 
your house cleaned once a year 

21. Don't fail to look twice at everything 
that looks like fire. 

22. Don't leave everything to the land 
lord; inspect your own building 

23. Don't fail to notify the Chief of the 
Fire Department of anything you may se 
that is dangerous and liable to cause fire 
remembering that every day is fire preven 
tion day. 

24. Don’t fail to give the representatives 
of the Fire Department or the firemen 
themselves every opportunity to 
careful examination of your property. 
are trying to help you 


make a 
They 
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Everwear All-Steel Playground 
Apparatus 


@ Anall-steel hot galvanized 
product throughout, specially 
designed for the wear 
and tear of outdoor 
use. A\ll detail 
of bearings, con- 
nections, etc., 
have been 
worked out to 
the highest stan- 
dard of perfec- 
tion. Pipe Fit- 
tings which re- 
quire no threads or set screws, nor drilling or tapping 
of pipe, thus cheapening the cost of erection. 


“Everwear Stands Wear and Tear’”’ 


Perhaps we can be of service to you in deciding the problem of equipment. 
Write us fully advising as to your ground space, apparatus desired, and we 
will cheerfully furnish prints and estimates gratis. Our services are yours 
for the asking. ' 







Catalog \C-3 covering a full line of the latest and 
most approved apparatus sent on request. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


All-Steel Playground Apparatus 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Examples of Automobile Equipment for 
Fire Department Service 


Piet ti io 











ROBINSON PUMPIN¢ ENGIN ND COMBI LON CHEMICA 
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Ask the Children 


what is their favorite piece of playground equipment? If they have ever seen 
or used the Health Merry-Go-Round, you can be sure of their answer. 

Why is the Health Merry-Go-Round such a universal favorite? Because 

‘t is so substantially built that it lasts for years, providing an indefinite fund of 

amusement every day in the year 








and paying for itself over and 
over in the feeling of security it 
gives parents as to the physical 
welfare of their children. It is 
absolutely safe. There are no 
cog wheels to catch or tear cloth- 
ing. Nothing to upset. No com- 
plicated gears or machinery of 
any kind. The Merry-Go-Round 
runs easily on a track, the motive 
power being the children’s hands 
and feet. Suitable for both pub 
lic and private playgrounds 


Send for illustrated Catalogue 


Ghe HEALTH 
MERRY-GO-ROUND CO. 
Dept. E-14, Quincy Ill., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Health and Amuse- 
ment Devices for Children. 














The Modern Road Binder ’ 


Five seasons’ use of Solvay Granulated Calcium Chloride 
on all kinds of roads has fully demonstrated its unrivalled 
economy and efficiency 


Solvay 


GRANULATED CALCIUM CHLORIDE 










forms a clean, firm, wear-resisting surface absolutely 
free from dust. It is odorless, colorless, antiseptic, 
and guaranteed to be harmless to auto tires and 
horses’ hoofs 


Solvay Granulated Calcium Chloride is cheaper 
and more convenient to ship, haul and distribute 
than any other road binder Its use means a 
smaller road budget and better roads next season 


Let us send you Illustrated Road Book 


Semet-Solvay Co. 


Syracuse -- -- New York 


State Road, Geneva to Canandaigua, N. V 
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Your back yard with its old wooden fence is 
an eye- -sore and a disease breeder. The w 
! f the premises; affords gat 


e wit! flic »< It 


Cyclone = sa 
Galvanized Wire Fence 


| Ww re cle de mar 
t of nd premises; give in light free 
nds to turt mpi grass = ts anc 

health of the 
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CYCLONE FENCE CO. 
Dept. 95 WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Signs Like This 
Will last a Century 
Enamel signs, you realize, lack 
durability as they are liable to 
crack and rust within a short time. 
Our experience in manufacturing 
signs has taught us how to make signs which are rust-proof and crack-proof. 
” a) a 
ndestructible Signs 
, i 
43 
4 : 
Will answer the requirements of your city. i 
Indestructible Signs are made of solid ingot iron. This insures durability. - The letters are : 
drilled into the iron, then filled with pure white cement or aluminum. This process makes 
the letters show up clearly and they can never be destroyed 
Signs of this racter are attractive and show progressiveness, and the cost is no more in 
the end than enamel 
Your city is abr ast wit! - times and should give it the very best possible. A short 
note fr ands. Write Dept. B. 
The I "7 tr ct bl Sign Co. “Coicmbus, onic” | | 
€ INGeESITUCTIDIE SIGN VO. columbus, Ohio | 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News from Manufacturers and Supply Houses 
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A Pumping Test 

The new \hrens-Fox 
1e which was re 
ently delivered to the fire 
department of Sandusky, 





Ohi vas successfully 
ested 1 he presence oO! 
Mavor Leher an othe 
; ity i cker 
1 Ya Inspectior 
é with H. R 
irns onducted the 
es clare it to be one 
the ost s esstul he 
had ever seen 
One ours continuous 
suumping from the bay 
formed the first part ot 
the test At no time did 
e pumping tall below 
the requirement ot 700 
gallons per minute, and at 





times the engine pumped 
as much as 850 gallons per 

inute, with 120 pounds 
pressure at the engine 
The engine ran smoothly, 


ne wo great streams ol 





vater were thrown into 


At the xhibition test, 
onducted in the Court 
ise yard, water was 
uumped from the fire hy 
drant through a 200-foot 
line of hose and a 134-inch —- 
nozzle. Under 145 pounds TESTING THE NEW AHRENS-FOX PUMPIN¢ NGINT 


et pressure at the hy FOR SANDUSKY, OHI 

drant 760 gallons a minute 

vere thrown through the one line, at times as trea ethod and _ its ipl ! fecth 
high as the Court House tower, enveloping thi vork, large trees, it 1s statec i € spi 


ng ina ‘loud of falling wate! tor a tew pennies eacl il the lutior 
ide tree proble 


-@ + + mall communities 





; Four of the Fitzhenry-Guptill Standard “A 

Power Spraying power sprayers Were cperascd Uy | 
. irk Department for thi ecuti 

i The pamphlet which bears this title, issued aintaining from 275 t ‘ nd 

: yy the Fitzhenry-Guptill Company, of Boston, pressure on tw it ; 
deals with “solid stream” sprayers and their livering free s ma é é 
work, explaining the difference between this sign and easy t perate The ta is 40x 
and the ‘mist method, which is very expen vallons apacity al d rests o1 t nder lat 
sive in extended operations. In the one cast form, with two-horse running gear his at 
the stream itself is the vehicle for elevating ther sprayers and their equi 
the solution to its proper height, where it is scribed in this catalogue. In ra 1st ( 
broken up into a fine mist; in the other a hose the spraying operations extet re thar 
is used to elevate the solution, and must be 1.300 feet beyond the source iter supp 
carried into the trees to within a few feet of into heavily wooded areas witho ads, a 
the spraying operations With the “solid filling rig may be used to advantage in t 
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Dumping Devices on 


TIFFIN WAGONS 


Are Fool-Proof 


DUMPING WAGONS—that will dump their load when operated, 
always—with nothing that can get out of order either through 
hard use or poor judgment—with really ‘‘fool-proof’’ dumping 


devices—THAT IS THE TIFFIN WAY OF BUILDING. 


Many builders succeed in constructing strong wagons only to attach 
weak, poorly designed, troublesome dumping devices that are 
out of commission in a few weeks and usually at a time when 


most needed. 


No need to convince you of the fact that a simple, strong, perfect 
dumping wagon—one that never fails to stand up and do the 
work required—is your best investment even though the initia] 


cost may be slightly higher than many others. 


TIFFIN DUMPING WAGONS HAVE STOOD ALL TESTS 





The Tiffin Wagon Company 


Manufacturers also of Street Sprinklers and Fiushers 
Refuse Carts and Wagons and Motor Trucks 
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SPRAYING WITH A WORTHLEY 


FITZHENRY-GI 


be 


Vay an empty sprayer can placed con 
eniently in the woods, where it would be im 
possible to draw a loaded and filled 
through long lines of hose 

In extensive operations there are often out 
lying districts or scattered infestations to be 
sprayed, or a long stretch of roadside to cover 
Che power truck sprayer was designed to meet 
these conditions. The desirable features of 
the Standard “A” sprayer are incorporated in 
this machine with a truck of modern design 
By releasing four clamps, the sprayer attach 
nent may be removed and replaced by a regu 
lar truck body, the machine thereby being con 
verted into a truck for general purposes. The 
1914 Worthley nozzle made by this 
company has been improved to 
further reduce the friction and de 
liver a smoother stream. 


+ + 


Planting Forest Trees 

Two interesting 8-page pamph- 
lets have been received from the 
North-Eastern Forestry Company, 
of Cheshire, Conn. One is the 
ompany’s 1914 illustrated cata- 
logue of forest tree seedlings and 
transplants, with attractive explan- 
atory and descriptive material about 
the different varieties listed, which 
include those for which there is the 
greatest demand. This company 
makes a specialty of two things: col- 
lecting and preparing for market 


one, 








wm Gary 207 
NOZZLE ATTACHED TO A 
PTILL MACHINE 
transplants from the seed tor forest planting 
yr for lining out in‘nursery work 
The second pamphlet referred to is 
ike Waste Land Valuable ind gives sug 
gestions about planting timber trees 
land unsuita for ordir 
t varieties 18 givel wl e pia ¢ 
production of timbe stmas tr 
r for ornamental rposes ire s f 
yrotecting and planting stock give Ar 
expert « g department ained 
I omp and those w proble 
ela ge to waste land, o1 ré u as t 
vhat kinds of trees to plant in certatr ils 
ll do well to write for intormati 











the seeds of all forest trees native 
to the northeastern United States 
growing coniferous seedlings and 


NURSERY 
FORESTRY COMI 


OF THE 


NORTH-I 


ANY 
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quss ell of Quality” 


he Russell Line is represented in every part of the 


















} 

country by thousands of machines, which are dem 
trating their genuine merit. The Russell invites 
parison with any other line of earth-handling machin« 


In fact it is by comparison that the worth-whil 
vantages of the Russell are most clearly proven. Th: 
Russell policy of making each machine the most con 


ete and efficient for its purpose wins everywher« 


For road building and earth handling there is a Russ« 


achine for practically every feature of the work. An 
each machine has exclusive features which enable it 
lo its work perfectly. Here is a list of the Russ: 
machines and equipment we offer for road building 
Elevating Graders Road Plows Tongue Scrapers 
Dump Wagons Railroad Plows Corrigated Galvanized Metal 
Read Planers Rooter Plows Culverts. Made in Built- 
Scarcifiers Snow Plows up, Nestible and Fiat 
Disc Plows Wheel Scrapers Bottom. 
Read Machines 7 sizes Drag Scrapers Steel Beam Bridges 


Road Drags Buck Scrapers Cutting Edges, etc. 


8O Page Catalog 
Free 


The new Russell Catalog should be in the hand 
of every contractor It is a most complete book 
dealing with earth handling machines Contair 
also general information which is very valua 
such as cost of 
moving fixed , 
amounts of 
earth, methods 
of doing vari 
ous kinds of 
ditching, road 
building, in 
stalling bridges 
concrete work, 
culverts etc 
Write for it to Oo 
day ——- 


RUSSELL GRADER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Office and Factory 
2207-2229 University Avenue, S. E. « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Atlanta, Ga., 128] Marietta Street 
Newport Ky 










ROAD BVILDING AND |» 
EARTHHANDLING | 
MACHINERY = ate? 
CUVERTS GRIDGES Ele 77 


mf 











Salt Lake City, Utah, 316 Dooly Block 

San Francisco, Ca 320 California Street 

El Paso, Tex., P. O. Box 598 

Butte, Mont., 17 FE. Granite Street 

Muskogee, Okla, 411-13 South Cherokee Street 
Topeka, Kans., 15th and Santa Fe tracks 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y 


Philadeiphia, Pa., Empire Building 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 27 South Davie Street 
Los Angeles, Cal., 475 I id Street 
Birmingham, Ala.. Brown-Marx Building 
Dallas, Tex., 602 Scollard Bullding 

Denver, Colo., 411 Nassau Building 
Memphis, Tenn., 204 Baltimore Building 
Portiand, Ore., Front Street 





Winnipeg, Man., 108 Cariton Building 
Regina, Sask., Box 38 
Calgary 


Edmonton 
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Spray Pumps for Fruit Growers 

\ study of the catalogue called “Deming 
Sprayers for Perfect Fruit,” issued by The 
Deming Company, of Salem, Ohio, is profit 
hl 1r anyone engaged in frutt culture It is 











ry profusely illustrated with views of spray 
ng outfits and their application, all fully de 
ribed. Many testimonials are given as to the 
value of this company’s apparatus, which in 
cludes pumps and accessories for every condi 
tion in spraying operations, from the small 
ucket pump to the power pump, adaptable to 
every section where fruit is grown. The com 
pany’s specialty is making power pumps fot 
connecting up to any gasoline engine of the 
small sizes, so that the outfit can be assembled 
by any farmer owning an engine. The “Dem- 
ing Victory” outfit embraces the best of the 
Deming power spray pumps and the most re 
liable engine procurable, together with tank, 
agitator and all necessary accessories ready 
for spraying. A supplement to the catalogue 
gives a spraying calendar and directions for 
preparing remedies for use in spraying; this 
material is taken from the original directions 
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The Cross Tractor 
The ( Soka Front ri 
any has opened Ce S74 “\ 
k LAL\ \ ( lel 
experience 1 atl * 
( re equipme ce rf 
na ears in buil 11; 
atus tie was ssociates c 
nanage vith one larg 
) when e bec | ast le 
the Robinson lire Ap t 
g Company v hic Il 
hroughout the Eas 
The city of New Br ‘ 
cently placed an t 
front-drive tractors he lene 
ractor, John W. Powelsot il 
nnected with another rl 
ulder; Ralph H. Nesmitl e eng 
harge, has until lately been the chic 
eer of the \merican-! ce | 
he tractor is pleasi ance 
Bull Dog” type uid te é 
ough to cart ul e€ ap 
any desired speed \ ew tl e ) 
idvantage in its manufac e art 
equal distribution of weight oth 
axle; motor, driving sha al 
placed lengthwise of fr beve 
double chain drive; all p | 
easily accessible; turnin 38 
double brake system: rai roi 
motor: double seat: le hand drive 
control (right-hand if preferre 
bearings throughout; steering post a 
angle; electric self-starter and genera 
[he accompanying illustration 
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tractor attached to a steam engine 


THE CROSS FRONT-DRIVE 
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Baker Street Cleaning Machinery 


Labor 


fre, AVES | Trouble 


Expense 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY PICK-UP 
SWEEPER 

eliminates dust, picks up and carries sweep 

ings from three to eight blocks and dumps in 

neat piles. Sweeps gutters. Saving in labor 

over old style sweeper $5.00 to $10.00 per 

day, over hand sweeping, $14.00 per day. 








BAKER’S PATENT STREET CLEANING | 
MACHINE = 


‘ . — | 
For hand sweeping increases efficiency of 
workman 50%. Used and endorsed by pro 
gressive cities everywhere. A trial always 


brings a re-order 








“ea THE WITTEN DUMP CART 
For heavy duty is unequalled. Will carry 
all the load that can be put on it. Easy on 
man and horse. Pivoted shafts. No horse 
motion. 


es any 
_s4i) 


—_=— By zi. 
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Space prevents the showing of our entire TWENTIETH CENTURY SNOW 

line. Write to-day for complete catalog and PLOW AND GRADER 

ask for special literature and details of arti- For one mam. Does work of 40 


cles in which you are most interested. men with shovels. 


THE BAKER MFG. CO., 503 Stanford Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
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Surveying Instruments 


and Accessories 

The tenth edition of Kolesch & Co.'s illus 
trated catalogue and price list is replete witl 
suggestions for city engineers and others wh 
rchase drawing instruments and materials 
Metropolitan” 
riety as are the 
ittachments for 


nd need. 


mu 
transits are shown 
repair parts, extras 
which all engineers at s 
Detailed descriptions are lik 


Solesch 


vise given tora host of access ries, the whol 
1 
1 


illing 336 pages There are twelve 
mages of recent and standard scienti books 
and an index of ten pages. An interesting note 
lies in the fact that, while the catalogue 
eing printed, owing to changes in the tari 
t was possible to reduce the prices of Imperial 
Dowse’s and Pellucid tracing cloth. The new 
shown by supplementary sheets 


+ + 


‘* What, Where, When 
and How to Plant”’ 


This is the comprehensive and suitabk 
f a booklet copyrighted by E. E. Bohlend 
of Spring Hill Nurseries, Tippecanoe City 
Miami County, Ohio, which gives direct and 
full information about planting fruit and 
rnamental trees, berry plants, roses, shrubs 
evergreens, vines and perennials. Many views 
and diagrams add clearness and interest. ‘lhe 
choice and preparation of the soil, pruning and 
cultivation during growth are carefully ex 
plained with reference to the characteristics 
and needs of different varieties. The study 
of ornamental shade trees and shrubs, vines 
and flowers for landscape planting is especially 
full and instructive, and the information about 
spring and summer flowering bulbs is no less 
interesting. Instructions about various kinds 
of hedges are also included. Lists of orna 
mental trees, shrubs and flowers for special 
places are given, under such heads as “Trees 
for Winter Beauty,” “Shrubs that Bloom for 





prices 





Kight Weeks or More,” “Perennials for 
Shady Places,’ Plants for Ground Cover 
ing.” 


Some very gratifying letters regarding this 
hooklet have been received by the Spring Hill 
Nurseries. One of these follows 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT Ol 

AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 
foreign Seed and Plant Introductior 
WasuHincton, D. C 


Mr. W. F. Bohlender, Spring Hill Nurseries 
Tippecanoe City, Miami County, Ohio 

Dear Mr. BoHLENDER 1 am in receipt of 
your letter of the 16th instant, and also the 
booklet on “What, Where, When and How to 
Plant.” I have read the booklet with much 
interest, and believe it will prove of immense 
value to the prospective planters into whose" 
hands it comes. Your plans and lists of trees, 
shrubs and flowers for special purposes are 
excellent, and give very valuable information 
which the home planter lacks. 


Dec. 29, 1913 
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Lour suggeste ¢ ents a 
think a moderate if ‘klet 1s ce 
tainly well worth t 
You are at liberty to use this note as you see 
t. With kindest regards, | remain very truly 
Signe | 
Nant Introducer in Charge f Foreign Plant 
lhistributions 
he owners of the Spring Hill Nurseries a 
vreatly concerned in the promotion of interes 
Arbor Day and its intelligent obse 
school children, and have _ furnis 
umbers of trees for this purpose 
ities throughout the country eir intere 
xtends to the beautifying country st 
grounds and their approaches and surrout 
ings by planting fruit and forest trees I 
last page of the booklet on “What, Where 
w to Plant,” herewitl | | 
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luced size, shows a suggested plan tor sucli 


planting 
The Spring Hill Nurseries furnis} 
amphlets in large quanties at reduced pri 
distribution to schools in connection wit] 
the planting « 
\rbor Day 


f large numbers of tree 


+ + 
A Sanitary Back-Yard Fence 


\ solution of the city back-yard proble 
shown in the: view on the next page. Board 
fences are Often unsightly makeshifts, requir 
ing constant repairs; they are easily broken 
down, keep out sunlight and fresh air, and 
afford a hiding-place and dumping ground for 
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The Ideal Power 
Lawn Mower 


R. E. OLDS LATEST INVENTION 


rt the “* biggest Little Mower on the 
market and the pr only $375.00 


It will pay for t Il me seasol 


The ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
Box 444, Lansing, Mich. 























ASE No. 1 Grader Note the advantage of the pivota 
and extensible ax) 


REAL WORTH 


CASE Road-Building Machinery is built « essent 

hat tends to improve the quality of the work, incres 
tiveness, lessen labor and make the user's profits g1 
CASE Road Grader 


The CASE Road Grader is built of steel and 








iron It is a sturdy and durable road building 
machine One of our customers writes The 
CASE its the strongest grader on the marke 
to-day 

In ease of operation this grader is in a class 
by itself All adjustments are made by hand 


wheels within easy reach of the operator 

The CASE Grader has an extensible i 
ixle which permits its being operated on a 
more level plane when working on the side 
hill or bank rhe rear wheels can be s 
that they do not travel over the materi 0 
moved by the mold board With this feature 
the machine runs smoothly and evenly and 
makes a uniform cut 

Another time and labor saver is the piv« 
feature of the rear axle which counteract 

The Sign of tendency of slueing the rear end of the gras 
Mechanical Ex- When working in wet, slippery ground 

cellence the insures a straight cut 

World Over Many more advantages of the CASE Road 

Grader are given in our catalog A co] 

yours for the asking 


J. I. CASE T. M: COMPANY, Inc. 


817-867 Liberty St., Racine, Wis., U.S.A 
Factory Branch: 1886 Broadway, New York Cit 























The Quick Unloading Car Chute 
SAVE $6.00 A CAR 


THOS. M. ROCHE 
ROAD BUILDING MATERIALS and MACHINERY 
529-830 Monadnock Bldg. Chicago, Ill 


Write me for prices 


BONDS 





27 years’ experience in the manufacture 
of all kinds of bonds and certificates— 


including Municipal Government, Public Utilities, 
Industrial and Commercial—enables us to produce 
such documents technically, as well as mechanically 
pertect 

It will be worth your while to consult us on your 
next issue. 








ALBERT B KING & €0 INC 


204 BROADWAY 


ESTAB. 1886 NEW YORK CITY 
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The Eagle Wagon Works 
AUBURN, N. ¥ 





49 When 


St. Louis, Mo., is using NOW, nearly 100 Eagle Ash Wagons— 
\sk them how they suit. Let us send you our Catalogue 
and other information. 
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SANITARY GALVANIZED IRON FENCING FOR CK ARDS 
garbage and rubbish The Cyclor Fence » | dls ( essul 
Company, of Waukegan, Ill, manufactures ind circumference measurement 
galvanized wire fence for back yards and pounds’ pressure for elongation, exp 
ipartment buildings that the company feels twist and curve; any length selected to st 
will automatically cause people to obey sani 600 pounds’ pressure: measurement of los 


ry laws. This fence lets in fresh air and pressure from inlet to nozzle in two lengt! 
sunshine, opens up alleys to inspection, and f hose placed on an engine. Other tests met 
makes people glad to turn dumping ground by the Empire hose were 400 pounds’ pres 
into flower gardens and mudholes into gree with the outer jacket removed, al he 
lawns. The back-vard and division fet hesion of the jacket and rubber tube, its el 
shown in the picture is erected on ordina ticity and tensile strength, and ical 
wood posts with a 2x 4-1inch top rail inalysis of the amour Para 
= = in the tube The Empire tube show eri 
rity in tensile strength, notwithstanding tl 


Thoroughly Tested Fire Hose 


the weight of this hose ts only 56.6 pout 
the section. 
‘ 


Some remarkable pressure records 








made at a recent test of re hose at the repatt \s a result of these tests the com 
shops of the New York City Fire Department ust completed a contract S14 
The hose made by the Empire Rubber & the city of Philadelphia, the first time in many 
lire Company, of Trenton, N. J.. showed 1 vears that contract { ' 
sign of strain when the limit of the gauge swarded by that cit, 
was reached at 1,000 pounds Three lengths Lene ‘esl snecial brand 
of this company’s double-jacket cotton ru - & 
ber-lined hose were thus successfully teste . . y 
a Eee Gee ee Mile. Bane, Teens the Gate Valve 
The Clark valve housing 
iteT WW rks supctT ite | i! 
ecure thorough protect f ‘ 
low first st This | g 
verin the g < ( 
le rivinge asp It he ) ent 
for use in eautiful v1 f 
istricts | ; s st g 
t withs in i tree t mh é 
sided shapit g aff tt ent 
nterior for the workmar i é " é 
ilve The heavy « er isn l 
\ SECTION OF EMPIRE HOS annot tilt The small lid direct! tl 
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about placing this re- 
inforcement— we do 
that ourselves—its in- 
cluded in the price 
Notice this edge protec- 
tor—it costs 7 ets. per 
linial foot when sold 
separately. 

This is the Thomas 
System of Reinforcement 
for Pavements—35 cts. 
Sq. yard including edge 
protectors Simply spe- 








YOU NEED NOT WORRY 


cify Thomas System—tell 
the contractors to add 
35 cts. to Plain Concrete 
—We do the rest. This 
is the only Real Rein- 
forcement. About fifty 
tons to the mile—the 
Structure does the work 
We are sole owners and 
save you harmless. Bet 
ter write for specific a- 
tions and catalog today-- 
model prepaid anywhere 


THOMAS STEEL REINFORCEMENT COMPANY, 1112-1120 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 








' Digs A Ditch 


Levels TheLand 
Repairs Roads 








MADE IN TWO SIZES. 
No. i—Weight, 750 pounds, { man, 2 horses 
No. 3— Weight 1,300 pounds or 2 men, 
2 or 4 horses 

Strongly built, powerful, light weight 
machines that fulfill every requirement 
for rer - oes and ditching. Will 
dig a V-shaped ditch from 14 to 30 
inches deep Flanged wheels. Will 
not skid. Pivotazle. Frame 30 inches 
from the ground Direct lever con 
nection with blade permitting instant 
operation 


FREE—Write us today for catalogue 
and special good roads matter —FREE J 
GLIDE ROAD MACHINE C%.. 509 Huron *t., Minneapolis Minn. 


No Dirt Gets By This Broo 


WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE OF 
THE RELIANCE SWEEPER 


Weight, Universal Road Machinery Co, 
2,000 ib. KINGSTON, N. Y. 




























F you use dump wagons or 

if you are thinking of 
buying dump wagons send for 
illustrated description of the 


Bain Dump Wagon 


: ) which meets every requirement. 


BAIN WAGON CO. 


Main and Pearl Sts. KENOSHA, WIS. 
— 











The Watson Special Ash Wagon 


Some of the biggest ash contractors in the 
ountry are using this special Watson. It’ 
a real ash wagon. You can move 
dous amount of ashes with « 

a season. 

One ash contractor has 160 of them. An 
other has 70. And soon. Do \ 
particulars? 


WATSON WAGON COMPANY 


CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
“The World’s Largest Dumping Wagon Builders”’ 
BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, 256 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1102 Farmers Bank Bldg 
Philadelphia, 604 Witherspoon Bidg. Buffalo, 1377 Main Street. 
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valve stem provides convenient and quick 
means for the operation of the valve, so essen- 
tial at times. The opening covered by this lid 
is only 4 inches in diameter—too small to ad 
mit the foot of a person or the hoof of a hors« 
The lid is made secure by chaining it to the 
cover, both ends of the chain being molded i1 
the cast iron. Extension rings one foot long 
are furnished, so that the valve housing may 
be built up to any height desired 

The Clark valve housings, together wit! 
some new designs in valve and service boxes, 
are manufactured by the H. W. Clark Com 
pany, of Mattoon, Ill., who are the makers of 
the Clark meter box and many water works 
appliances 





rHE CLARK VALVE HOUSID 
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Expansion Joints for 
Wood Paving 


One of the interesting ex- 
hibits at the recent conven 
tion of the American Road 
Builders’ Association in 
Philadelphia was that of 
Che Philip Carey Company, 
of Cincinnati. Especial at 
tention was given to the 
Elastite expansion joint for 
use in jointed pavements. 
lhe models clearly demon- 
strated the method of ap- 
plication, and the one show- 
ing Elastite in use where 
creosoted wood block is the 
paving material was of par 
ticular interest. 

Frequently wood block is 
laid on a grade, which at 











certain periods, or under PLACING ELASTITE EXPANSION 
adverse conditions, becomes 
slippery. The model showed the course of 


Sanitary Sewers 
creosoted blocks alternating with strips of . ie stale 
Carey Elastite foothold and expansion ma A new catalogue issued the Blackmer & 
terial. The usual width of this foothold strip Post Pipe Company, of St. Louis, on itrifie 
is from % inch to % inch, and it parallels the sewer pipe and clay products, is full of illu 
blocks for the full depth. It is cut in lengths trations and descriptions setting forth t 
of 5 feet to provide for the crown and for con 


: tary and economic advantages of this 
venient placing, for which no equipment or vipe and tile. 
previous experience is required. ; The claims made for vitrified pipe 
Its use prevents buckling of the surfaces ail ade aaa emcees Ginek. ten: aiene 
In a measure it prevents breaking down th om ae ; + 4 pel ig apm om ae 
edges of the blocks. Being softer than the smoothness which makes 5 pone -aeep? ar 
creosoted wood it gives the horse a foothold, ‘Sewage quickly and surely to the pc 


t i point Of Mna 
disposal; second, impervious walls, preventing 
the escape of sewage to pollute the surt 

ing soil, and also preventing ground water 


and since the courses are driven tight, the 
fiber material filling the space tends to sup 
port the block. 
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WHAT SHOULD A’ PAVEMENT BE FIRST OF ALL? 


DURABLE 


The Baker Armored Concrete Pavement produced by the use of the 
BAKER ARMOR PLATE 


furnishes the most durable pavement known. 
We would like an o 


portunity of sending he. ou 








our booklet illustrating 
and describing the use 
of the Baker Armor 
Plate in connection with 
} paving and road build 
ing work in over fifty 
cities and counties. 


Let us have your ad 
dress please. 


R. D. BAKER 
CO. 


600 Whitney Block 
Detroit, Mich. 























WING RI ROWTH TO BE EXPECTE!I SHOWING PERMANENCY OF ATI 
FTER HAND WEEDIN WEEDIN« 

















ATLAS “A” 
WEED AND GRASS KILLER 


\ chemical which can be diluted with water and sprinkled on streets, pathways, driveways 
ind open park spaces with the result that it permanently kills all vegetation existing and 
prevents re-growth. Cost is less than any other method of weeding, and it does not disturb the 
urface Is the only weed killer which protects you from the liability of killing animals whicl 
may graze on the treated vegetatior 

Hand eed nee u Aave JUS gun 

lL py lila | mce, vou are eo 8 


SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PARTICULARS 


Atlas Preservative Co. of America, Inc., 97 Liberty St., New York 


And Windmill Lane Wharf, Deptford, London, S. E., England 
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Wood Paving with Lug Blocks 
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STOP! LOOK!! LISTEN!!! 
JUST THE MIXER YOU’VE BEEN WISHING FOR 
The “Big-an-Litle” 


@ The Small Mixer has proved its worth 
You know it pays better to have one or 
more small portable mixers 
than to mix concrete by 
hand or to have a great big 
clumsy mixer. The question 
has been to get a Depend 
able Small Mixer at a low 
price. 

@ The “Big-an-Litle’’ is 
the biggest and best small 
Mixer on earth, and our 
low prices amaze the Mixer 
World. 

@ Your neighbor has one 
They are used everywhere 
Ask him. Write us NOW 
for Catalogue. 


JAEGER MACHINE CO., 215 W. Rich St., Columbus, 0. 






1914 Model 
Now Ready 











‘The Wadsworth’’ Macadam 


LJEFA case 


KENTUCKY NATURAL ROCK ASPHALT 
maa AY 7 


The Coming Roadway 








A roadway ind Kentucky Rock Asphalt (containing an average of not less than 7% Bitumen) 
is used for top dressing in place of screenings. Using “KyrocK” (without heating) as a binder and 
wearing surface in place of screenings produces the Best Dustless Roadway known on the market. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


THE WADSWORTH STONE & PAVING COMPANY 


: Pittsburgh, Pa. 














INVESTIGATE 


The Ransome Model 60 Street Mixer 


Size of Batch, Loose Material, - - - 14 cu. ft. 
Capacity per Hour, Batches, - - - - 40 to 60. 
Wheels, 24 ins. by 8 ins. and 28 ins. by 10 ins 
Net Weight complete with Power, - 12,000 lbs. 
Gross Weight complete with Power, - 14,500 Ibs. 
Cubic Measurements, - - - - - 647 cu. ft. 

Two way traction. Price $1150.00. 


RANSOME CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 
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TRAIN OF EIGHT TWO-WHEEI 


tractive resistance, noiseless, dustless, sanitar 
and elastic. It is not slippery, and is claimed 
not to blend, buckle or swell. Large quantities 
f this creosoted lug wood block have bee 
placed in Columbus, Detroit, Toronto and 
important cities 


+ + 


A Traction Train 

The Eagle Wagon Works, of Auburn, N. ¥ 
exhibited with its regular dump wagon at the 
Good Roads Show in Philadelphia a two 
wheel] trailer, something original in a vehicl 
for carrying crushed stone or other material 
to be hauled behind the traction engine or 
auto tractor. 

This trailer consists of a number of two 
wheel carts or cars, so connected that 
ire perfectly flexible, fitting themselves easily 
to the contour of the road, and yet so simple 
in construction that a 2- or 3-yard wagon or 
car can be furnished much cheaper than the 
ig four-wheel cars, and, of course, they are 
much lighter and easier of draft 

The Eagle Wagon Works have had out 
several trains this last summer, and all re 
ports regarding utility, durability and general 
fitness for a trailing outfit are satisfactory 
Che coupling of the cars to prevent them fron 
tipping and to keep the train steady, so that 
each car or cart follows the preceding one, is 
simple and ingenious. The picture shows 
train of eight of these carts making a shar 
turn in the road. Four of them are of 3-yar 
apacity and the rest 34-yard capacity. 





Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Farmers and 
live people will go to Superior, Wisconsit 
$25.000,000 new Steel Plant adjoining. Worlds 
of iron ore. Cheap electric power and trans 
portation. Clover lands $10.00 u; Wher 
sail and rail meet. Great money making point 
Write Commercial Club, Superior, Wi 








TRAILERS MAKING A TURD 











SECRETARYSHIP 
The Minot Association of Commerce, Minot. N. D 
wishes to secure the services of a competent Secretary 
with qualifications necessary to make good in a t 


growing, enterprising city Some training and experience 
necessary. Acquainted with western conditions. Personal 
interview preferred. State experience and salary ex 
pected in first letter 





F .B. LAMBERT Director 








Street Signs 


Samples and advertising matter of legible, 
durable street signs wanted by Park Com 
mission, Jamestown, New York 








WANTED 


Park Superintendent for the City of Minot, 
No. Dak., April 1, 1914. Applications in 
writing, stating salary expected and experi 
ence, to H. E. WHEELER, Minot, N. D 
Clerk of Park Board 








Appointment desired as 
CITY MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT O}F 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Married; $3; University and Business College graduate; son 
of municipal contractor; Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E., and 
Mem. New England Waterworks Association: 13 years 
varied experience; 2 years bookkeeper and cost data; 1/2 
year building construction; 1/2 year railroad work; 3 years 
Borough, Township and general engineer; 3 years largest 
construction job in New York City; 2 years construction 
manager large development company near New York; 3 
years City Engineer and Superintendent of Streets, Sewers 
and Waterworks; at present manager Heat, Light and 
Power Company near New York, any location considered 


“BOX 10” 
Care of Tae Amenican City 


93 Nassau Street, New York City 
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ELASTITE SOINT. 
H eliminate t incertainty ol operation ol 


ured expansion joint, together with the ex 
ind me I 1 with the installation of it 
prevents faulty joints 

origin ‘ lv efficient one-piece ex 


Mav we s vO i imple 


THE hicenae CAREY COMPANY 


8 WAYNE AVENUE 


ROCKLAND CINCINNATI O. 


AN CITY 




















John Baker, Jr. 


Star Brand 


California Asphalt 


Best for Paving and Road Building 


New York Office 
Whitehall Bidg., 17 Battery Place 


Room 920. Telephone, Rector 4388 


Chicago Office 
Roanoke Bidg., 9 South La Salle St. 


Telephone, Randolph 7216 


Representatives Throughout U. S. & Canada 
Write for Particulars 











DRY ROADS 
FOR | 


BIG LOADS 


UD isthe grea est hindrance to hauling It de | 
termines the size of load and number of trips | 

The mud-hok is a menace to your team and | 

an eye-sore ti the tax-payers. These expen | 

sive spoils can be removed if road supervisors will 


BLAST THE MUD-HOLES WITH | 


RED CROSS DYNAMITE 


Punch a hole through the hardpan below the mud- 
hole. Explode a charge of Red Cross Dynamite in it. 
The explosion shatters the impervious hardpan. Water 
drains through the broken soil. The mud-hole is then 
ready for filling with stone. Try this. It's the quick 
est, cheapest, easiest way to get dry roads for big loads, 


Free Booklet 


Exrrainine Du Pont Powder 
4 the use of Red 

Cross Dynamite for . 

land clearing, drain- Company ° 

ing, tree planting and , 

wabsoiling sent E®tablished 1802 
yrompily. Ask for 

Roadeeek of Ex 
plosives No. 406. 


Wilmington, Delaware. 
































EVERY AMERICAN 
CITY Should Use 


UGITE 


To Insure good, 
Permanent Roads 


UGITE has been successfully used on every type of road 
construction and is prepared in six grades, for hot or cold 
application, to meet varying conditions or methods of 
treatment. Our Road Department is at your service for 
the solution of any problem of road construction and 
: maintenance. Write for explanatory booklets today. 


} THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
Road Dept. 102N.BroadSt., Philadelphia 














Broadcast 
Fertilizer 





Absolutely Guaranteed to Sow 


Granulated Calcium Chloride 


Ground Sheep Manure, Lime and all brands of Commercial 
Fertiliz ers. Send for Prices and Catalogue. 


The American Seeding-Machine Co., Inc., Springfield, 0. 
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Instruments BUFF 

















Civil Engineers sspameenameaiinats 
and Surveyors INSTRUMENTS 
Se are the strongest, most accurate 
and longest-lived Instruments 
lransits, Leve Con built. The close accuracy, high 
Leveling Rod grade materials and _ superior 
nd Chair workmanship have made the Buff the recog- 


nized standard. ; Write for catalog No. 4. 


W. aL. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y. santa ste =: monn gaat 





Branch Factory: No. 315 Maritime Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 











e make maps, diagrams, draw- 
W ings, etc., for exhibits, reports, 


advertisements, etc., and repro- 
duce them In any quantity. 


GENERAL DRAFTING CO. 


(OTTO G. LINDBERG) 
9 Church Street New York 


SANITARY CARTS 


yr 
For Garbage, Night Soil, Material from Sewers, Inlets, Etc. 
MADE FOR 1 OR 2 HORSES. Write for Catalogue 


GEO. H. HOLZBOG & BRO., Jeffersonville, Indiana 

















SNOV SNOW SNOV 


Clean your sidewalks and roads with 


THE WHEELER SIDEWALK PLOW 





ADJUSTABLE WING SIDE 


Furnished with Crank Handle or Brake Wheel as Desired 


The Wheeler Sidewalk Plow can be used on wide or narrow walks or in breaking roads. 
No Need to stop the horse to pass trees or posts. The Adjustable Wing can be quickly thrown in or out while 
plow is in motion. 
Width with Wing Closed—3 ft. 6 in. Width with Wing Extended—5 ft. 3 in 
Height of Mold Board and Wing—25 in. 
1,000 in use in the New England States 
The various improvement associations in Chicago have 50 


Manufactured by 


THE DYAR SUPPLY CO. - - Cambridge, Mass. 
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